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CHAPTER XxX. 


“THE BRIDE ELECT.” 
‘* Was ever maid so used as 1?” 
—UPTON. 

THE days that ensued, how busy they were, and how fast they 
flew. Mrs. Redmond, with a deadened conscience and an active 
brain, fired up into a final blaze of energy and intrigue. She 
drew out—although it was as agonising as extracting her teeth 
—a considerable amount of her savings, to pay for Belle’s extra- 
vagant outfit. It was one of her few remaining pleasures to see 
her idol fittingly adorned, and to superintend dress rehearsals 
of future social triumphs. 

She dashed off dozens of letters to her former friends, an- 
nouncing her daughter’s approaching wedding in fitting terms; 
and, as Belle was apparently making an excellent match, presents 
followed in thick and fast. Mrs. Malone endowed her future 
relative with her own wedding veil. Cuckoo sent a case of 
scissors, Miss Dopping a looking-glass in an antique silver frame 
with a bye word to Betty, that “it would remind the bride of 
what she loved best in the world.” And there were many other 
offerings, from a small diamond brooch to a large silver button- 
hook, and on the whole Belle considered that she had done 
remarkably well. Betty was invaluable at this period. She 
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planned and sewed, and toiled from morning till night, and was 
quite feverishly busy—in constant bodily occupation was her 
only opiate for mental anguish. Theshock of the first realisation 
of George’s baseness, had resolved itself into a continuous ache, 
that would always stir and throb as long as his memory might 
rouse her pride; her lover had forsaken her, and the bitterness 
of abandonment was in her heart. Many people remarked that 
she was looking thin and out of spirits, that her eyes were 
hollow, and her laugh was rare, but attributed this—including 
the fair damsel herself—to Belle’s approaching departure. She 
accompanied her radiant cousin, in wild and hasty raids on 
Dublin shops. She folded and unfolded, tried on and altered, 
many of the smart gowns that came pouring in by the carrier’s 
cart. She “hurried up” the Dooleys, and the hum of her sewing 
machine might be heard for hours. But late at night, whilst 
Belle slept soundly, and dreamt happy dreams of India, at the 
other side of the thin partition wall, Betty, wrapped in a white 
dressing gown, and with streaming hair, was wandering restlessly 
up and down, and flinging herself on her knees with clasped 
and outstretched hands. “ He has forgotten,” she would murmur 
— “Oh, if 7 could but forget,” and then she would sob—re- 
pressed strangling sobs, lest the sound should penetrate to her 
sleeping cousin. No wonder that she looked pale and haggard, 
and very different from the gay and beaming Betty of a year 
ago ! 

She worked very hard, whilst restless, excitable Belle found a 
number of excellent reasons for doing nothing, and roamed about 
the house, singing snatches of songs, and waltzes, and talking 
incessantly of India, herself and George. “It’s a curious thing, 
Betty,” she remarked one day, as she lolled beside her busy com- 
panion, “that, although George was so desperately fond of me, 
as you know, he never said anything, never even hinted at an 
offer, or committed himself by word or look; and I am sure I 


gave him heaps of openings. Do you remember how I used to 
sing: 


‘ Si vous n’avez rien a me dire.’’ 


And she laughed a shameless laugh. 
“TI told him over and over again, that it was the dream of my 
life to see India, and yet he never said one syllable; he did not 
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think it honourable to ask a girl to share a life of poverty. No 
wonder they call him ‘ Gentleman George,’ eh ?” 

“No wonder!” echoed Betty rather faintly. 

“TI am so glad he likes you, Bet, he often said so, and always 
sent you messages in his letters, kind remembrances and that 
sort of thing. Some day you must come out and pay us a visit. 
I am certain you would marry well out in India, where girls are 
scarce ; you have such lots of ‘go’ in you, and really your eyes 
and figure are not so bad. I believe George rather admired 
you!” 

“Tell me one thing, Belle,” said the other, shielding with her 
hand her poor quivering face. “Do you love him very much? I 
know he is not your first love.” 

“Pooh!” interrupted the bride elect, “ nor my twenty-first ; I 
had my first lover at eleven years of age, a delightful school-boy, 
who ruined himself in lockets and chocolates for my sake, and 
now at twenty-nine (though I don’t look it) I have my last, I 
suppose! I don’t believe in frantic love, such as you read of in 
books, where girls walk about all night wringing their hands 
and weeping,’—Betty became scarlet-—“ and where men—well, 
now I come to think of it—the men don’t care! they swear they 
will shoot themselves, and they fall in love with the next pretty 
face. Love, such as poets rave about, blazes up quickly like 
straw, and then goes out, and leaves unpleasant ashes; great 
emotions wear people down, and age them frightfully.” 

“If you don’t believe in love, what do you believe in?” said 
Betty, suddenly laying down her work. 

“T believe in a presentable, gentlemanly husband, with good 
connections, and a full purse. I believe in gold, incense and 
freedom. I believe in a delightful life in India, in lots of amuse- 
ment and going about, I 4 

“But ” began her listener interrogatively. 

“Yes, I know what you are going to say, of course I like 
George very much, but not so much as he likes me. That is 
always the way; one is saddled and bridled, and the other is 
booted and spurred—I infinitely prefer the latter réle! Look at 
Mrs. Malone! Of course she was a fool, but what a life she led. 
Well, she will be a harmless mother-in-law, that’s one comfort! 
Only think, Bet, this day week I shall be on the high seas, and 
this day month I shall probably be Mrs. Holroyd, and you will 
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no longer be Miss Betty, but Miss Redmond. I have promised 
mother to send a wire, so that it may appear in the papers at 
once. I always think it looks so well and so important, to see 
an announcement concluding with ‘ By Telegram.’ ” 

Mrs. Redmond seemed entirely oblivious of the part she had 
enacted in the domestic drama, and treated the engagement as 
if it were quite a bond fide affair, and had possibly brought 
herself to believe that it was so. She received numerous visitors, 
to whom she expatiated eloquently on the ancestors, and the 
acres, of the Holroyds, and the great match Belle was making— 
to which plain-spoken Miss Dopping had remarked, that it 
might turn out to be a Lucifer match yet !—and I am truly 
concerned to add, was disagreeably exultant to the mothers of 
unmarried daughters. Her conscience was now, so to speak, 
dead. She had assured it, in its last dying struggles, that she 
was merely doing evil that good might come. What was a lie? 
merely an intellectual evasion of a difficulty! She had lied to 
Belle, boldly and successfully, and were she to confess now, 
and repair her error, Belle would perhaps end her days in a 


mad house. She had only given destiny a little push, that 
was all! 


In spite of Dr. Moran’s angry expostulations, Mrs. Redmond 
made a great effort, and accompanied her daughter to London, 
saw her on board the Wanéin in the Victoria Docks, handed her 
over to the charge of Colonel and Mrs. Calvert, and then bade 
her good-bye for ever. Belle hugged her and kissed her many 
times, and wept herself to the very verge of hysterics, but her 
tears were dry, and she had smoothed her hair, and changed her 
hat, and was chatting merrily—long before the Mankin had 
passed Gravesend. 

“Her day, she told herself, was just rising, and she was re- 
solved to make the most of it,” whilst the poor old lady, rumbling 
back to London in a four-wheeler, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break, felt that her life was over—she had practically done 
with existence when she closed the door of Belle’s cabin. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
“THE UNEXPECTED.” 


‘* Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate.” 


THE Nankin was favoured with splendid weather, and palpi- 
tated eastward at the rate of fifteen knots an hour, between a 
cobalt blue sky, and a mirror-like sea. The globe-trotting 
season had set in with unusual severity, and there were two 
hundred and fifty passengers on board, including about seventy 
ladies, and among these Miss Redmond was singled out as one 
of the most fascinating spins! Yes—she was already tasting 
the delights for which she had so long languished. Her bright 
dark eyes, animated manners, pretty frocks, and pretty figure, 
met with general approval, and she anticipated her wedding 
day by displaying a goodly portion of her trousseau, and em- 
barked on a series of vivacious flirtations. 

To do her justice they were above board, and comparatively 
harmless, and from the grey-haired captain to a smooth-faced 
sub-lieutenant she had many slaves. She changed her cavaliers 
almost as often as her toilettes, and yet the ladies bore her no 
ill-will, nor did they discourse of her in whispers, as they did of 
that other syren, who smoked cigarettes behind the wheel-house 
—not alone. Belle implored Mrs. Calvert in eager piteous ac- 
cents not to divulge the fact that she was going out to be 
married to Mr. Holroyd. 

“Why not, my dear? I think any girl might be proud to. 
be engaged to George Holroyd,” protested George’s friend. 

“Oh, of course, but I want to enjoy myself, and have a little 
fun before my wings are clipped. Look at those two engaged 
girls in charge of the Captain! How dreadfully dull and 
dowdy they are ; you would not wish me to be like them ?” 

But if Belle was not going out to India to change her name, 
why were all her boxes and belongings branded I. F. H., and 
on one tell-tale trunk was actually painted in bold white letters 
“Mrs. George Holroyd.” Her secret was well known (the other 
girls took care of ¢haz),and she was as plainly marked “en- 
gaged” as any reserved railway carriage. She had soon many 
particular lady friends, and of admirers a great host; with 
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everything she had ever coveted in her wardrobe, with India 
before her, and nothing to do, but talk and laugh, and dress, and 
flirt, Belle was, for once in her life, a thoroughly happy woman. 
She had nothing to wish for—no, not even the presence of 
George! He might object to her acting with Count Calin- 
court, and might possibly misunderstand her friendship with Mr. 
Beaufort, a rich M.P., who paid her immense attention, and, 
when they landed at Malta, had loaded her with half the con- 
tents of Borg’s shop. She had a callous heart, a faultless 
digestion, and a torpid conscience. To her eager, volatile dispo- 
sition, the act of forgetfulness was second nature, and she never 
cast a retrospective glance to her own detested past, and but 
few to Noone and its occupants; x avant was her mental 
war-cry! Her morning début on deck was a sort of triumphal 
procession from the companion ladder to her chair! At least 
half a dozen swains were in her train. One carried her pillow, 
another her book, a third her fan, a fourth her scent bottle ; the 
ladies, too, were deeply interested in her arrival ; they were on 
the guz vive to see what new and beautiful raiment she would 
wear, and she always looked as trim and smart as if she had 
stepped out of a bandbox. It was nothing to this appreciative, 
nodding, smiling circle, that she had left the cabin she shared 
with Mrs.Calvert, Miss Gay,and another, in a deplorable condition. 
Her belongings, such as brushes, combs, shoes, hair-pins, gowns, 
strewn broadcast, within very narrow limits. Enough for them, 
that the effect of her labours was excellent, and a few pretty 
apologies and a little bit of “butter” were ample payment in 
her cpinion, for Miss Rose Gay, who was tidying, folding, and 
evolving order out of chaos below. 

Belle looked so pretty, and chatted so pleasantly, that she was 
a general favourite. She was the mainspring of amusement, 
too; she taught games, gave riddles, sang delightfully on the 
moonlit deck, to the accompaniment of a guitar, acted admirably, 
and gave readings ; got up Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works, and was 
quite a leading spirit on board the Mankin. And if she was a 
little untidy in the cabin, and now and then made thoughtless 
speeches—who is perfect ? 

Her dog “ Mossoo” was not quite so popular, although he also 
entertained his fellow-travellers by walking on his head, waltz- 
ing, and dying. His mistress made such a fuss about him, 
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insisted on having him to sleep in her berth, kept up a continual 
commotion about his food, allowed him to lie on other people’s 
chairs, and clipped him with other people’s scissors. He was 
not a pleasant poodle and took no pains to make himself agree- 
able. He was self-conscious, affected, and vain. He had a 
little brown snub nose, round reddish-brown eyes—that seemed 
full of wicked thoughts—and a mole on his upper lip, not con- 
cealed by his moustache, which gave him a sneering supercilious 
expression. He appeared to be saying: “But you are only 
human beings, I am an accomplished French poodle.” Most 
people like dogs, but “ Mossoo” made no friends. He was 
despised by the ship cat, detested by the crew, and was 
once stigmatised by an angry steward as “a lazy good-for- 
nothing brute, who slept all day, and ate like a passenger.” As 
the voyage wore on, Miss Redmond’s popularity became a little 
threadbare. She talked too much, and, in her eager desire to 
cater for listeners she sometimes said things that were best 
omitted, made daring little jokes at the expense of other ladies, 
related amusing anecdotes that were for the benefit of the cabin 
—not the deck. Some of the men (seasoned old Indians), who 
were acquainted with George Holroyd, made polite advances to 
his bewitching little black-eyed bride—and were smilingly 
repulsed when they spoke of him. She merely laughed, and 
shrugged her shoulders, carelessly, and changed the subject ; and 
subsequently they shrugged their shoulders, and wondered what 
a smart fellow like Holroyd, such a popular chap, and good all- 
round, could see in that chattering, flighty, over-dressed doll. 
Mrs. Calvert (Belle’s chaperon) was a slight, refined, rather 
worn looking woman, who had left four young children at home, 
and was following her husband’s fortunes, whilst her sister, Miss 
Gay, accompanied her—possibly in quest of her own. She was 
plain, but so neat and smart that she was almost pretty; clever, 
bright, and amiable—and both sisters were unmistakably ladies 
in every sense of the word. These two, and another, shared 
Belle’s cabin. It was not as if ske shared theirs, for the whole 
of that restricted apartment was pervaded by her belongings, 
from gloves and shoes to Mossoo’s coat, collar and bones. In 
such narrow quarters, one is not long in discovering the true 
character of one’s fellow-passenger ; there is no better oppor- 
tunity for mutual insight, and many a lasting feud or friendship 
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has been born in a four-berthed cabin! Belle began well: she 
was affectionate to Mrs. Calvert and her sister (and agreeable to 
Miss Cox—who made up the quartette), insisting on Miss Gay 
calling her by her Christia: name, and effusive with offers of 
scent, face lotions, and various loans of small articles, eager to 
do every one’s hair, eager to alter people’s hats—in fact most 
anxious to ingratiate herself—and she succeeded. She kissed Mrs. 
Calvert—in spite of that lady—and wound her arm round Miss 
Gay’s waist or leant upon her as they paced the deck in the 
twilight. But by-and-bye, capricious Belle found “other fish to 
fry.” Her head was a little turned by her unusual social suc- 
cess; she became less demonstrative in her affection, and 
alas! alas! her temper began to be seen! One day it appeared 
in great force in the cabin, as they were dressing for dinner, all 
somewhat hot and hurried. 

“ Did you see that horrid Mr. Noakes throwing Mossoo out of 
his chair,” she said, “as if the poor dog was doing any harm? 
Mr. Noakes is a detestable cad! A regular ‘ Arry.’” 

“He is afriend of mine,” said Miss Cox stiffly, “and I beg 
you not to call him names.” 

“Stuff,” exclaimed Belle, with the light of battle on her face, 
“TI can’t help your having cads for friends, this is a free ship! I 
shall say what I please! I shall say morve—birds of a feather 
flock together.” 

“You shall not say those sort of things to me,’ returned the 
other, not knowing with whom she had to cope, nor that it was 
a fatal mistake to argue with Miss Redmond; but argue she 
did, and she had the best of the dispute, whilst Mrs. Calvert and 
her sister were the miserable witnesses to a quarrel that would 
have disgraced the Kilkenny cats! Miss Redmond, boiling 
over with ungovernable fury, gave her too ready opponent a 
smart slap on the face with the back of a hair brush, a slap 
that left a #ark—a mark that was shown to the Captain—and 
after this, there was a somewhat constrained silence. Belle held 
her head high, and pretended that she did not care. Nor did 
she notice, later in the evening, how some of the ladies whis- 
pered and looked. This scene was the precursor of several of 
a similar type ; there were hot words, though no blows, in other 
places, and she missed her mother desperately on these occa- 
sions—her mother who had always officiated as her buffer and 
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shield. These cruel people received her hysterical apologies 
so very, very coldly. By the time that Bombay lighthouse 
was in view, Belle’s evanescent popularity had almost wholly 
disappeared. What would she have said, had she peeped over 
the shoulder of one of her former admirers, and seen the letter 
he was writing for the mail. 

“We have lots of girls on board, some going out to be 
married, some on promotion, some pretty, some plain. A Miss 
Redmond takes the cake, as far as looks and frocks go. She 
plays the guitar and sings and acts and is coming out for amuse- 
ment ov/y,and means to gofar. She has a truly tropical temper, 
and has embroiled herself with several of her sex, and for all her 
bright eyes, and many fascinations, I heartily pity the poor devil 
who is to marry her.” 

Yes, Belle’s temper had as usual been her social bane, and 
most of the ladies who were her fellow-passengers (forgetting all 
her pretty time-killing efforts) spoke of her subsequently in 
their several circles as “that awful creature we came out with 
on board the Vankin.” Mrs. Calvert and her sister were silent, 
and circumspect, and by an immense outlay of tact and for- 
bearance managed to keep an unbroken peace, but they lived in 
a state of repressed nervous excitement, and more than once, 
were appealed to, and almost forced into a quarrel either with 
her or Miss Cox. Mrs. Calvert marvelled at what possessed 
George Holroyd to marry this shallow, restless, fiery little 
person, who rarely named him, and then with as much emotion 
as if she were speaking of her washerwoman. 

One afternoon, when she and her sister were leaning against 
the bulwarks watching the deep green water, and sheets of lace- 
like foam that fell away from the steamer’s bows, they began to 
discuss their charge with bated breath. 

“I cannot imagine what has happened to George Holroyd,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Calvert. “How can he call her a simple little 
country girl,” glancing across at Belle. 

“ Yes,” returned her sister, “he must be very blindly in love, if 
he supposes her to be but nineteen.” 

“She looks quite ten years older—nearly as old as I am,” said 
Mrs. Calvert. 

“ And so she is,” replied Miss Gay. “I heard her talking of 
being at Ascot on a Cup day, and some one said, ‘ Why that 
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horse ran eleven years ago.’ She seemed so vexed, and said 
that she was taken by her mother when she was quite a little 
girl in short petticoats.” 

“TI shall be truly thankful when this voyage is over! We 
have had fine weather certainly, but what storms—my nerves, I 
know, have all gone to pieces, but sometimes, Rosie, I tremble 
all over.” 

“Now that she and Miss Cox don’t sfeak it is better,” said 
her sister consolingly. 

“ But Miss Cox’s friends have all cut her, and so have several 
people. Oh! I little knew what I was undertaking,” rejoined 
Mrs. Calvert, with a groan. 

“1 wonder whether Mr. Holroyd knows what e is undertaking?” 

“ Poor fellow I am sure he has no suspicion of her temper. I 
wish you had seen the letter he wrote to me about his pretty 
inexperienced young bride.” 

“Pretty, yes; inexperienced, no; young, no.” 

“He has married her for herself alone. She has not a 
fraction ; he actually paid for her passage. Her face is her sole 
fortune.” 

“If he could but see her in her true colours, I am sure he 
would thankfully furnish her with a return ticket,” said Miss 
Gay briskly—“ and there’s the first bell, let us hurry down and 
get dressed before she appears upon the scene, for you know, we 
won’t get wear the glass?” 

The Nankin arrived in Bombay a few hours earlier than she 
was expected, and the steam launch—which brought off the 
company’s agent, various eager husbands, some servants to 
welcome old masters, and all the letters—did not bring George 
Holroyd. 

The Calverts and their fair charge had been installed for some 
hours at Watson’s Hotel before he made his appearance, and 
during that time, although the bride elect showed no anxiety, 
Mrs. Calvert was a prey to many misgivings. 

Could he have heard of her quarrels and flirtations? Could 
he have changed his mind at the eleventh hour ? 

Belle, attired in a fresh and becoming toilette, was seated in 
the big verandah, surrounded by hopeful hawkers, and the 
cynosure of many admiring eyes. Some of her fellow-passengers 
were also sitting, or standing about, and there was a whisper 
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among them, that possibly Miss Redmond’s bridegroom had 
cried off. They were all rather curious to see what manner 
of man he was, and his non-appearance occasioned some dis- 
appointment, and more excitement, now that an element of 
uncertainty was imported into the situation. But there was-not 
the shadow of a cloud in Miss Redmond’s face, as she turned 
over jewellery and silver articles with childish delight, and ex- 
citedly bargained for rugs and phool-carries for her future 
drawing-room. Hearing a sudden exclamation of joy and 
relief from Mrs. Calvert, she raised her eyes, and saw George 
ascending the stairs, and with a bound across a case of rings, 
and three silver sugar bowls, she fluttered out to meet him. 

He was greatly altered, he looked worn, thin, and haggard, 
and he seemed to have aged ten years; his neatly-fitting 
tight suit hung loosely on him, and his hands were as emaciated 
as if he had but just recovered from a long illness. 

He explained, when the first greetings were over with Belle 
and the Calverts, that his train had broken down on the Ghauts, 
entailing a delay of twelve hours, and after a short parley, Belle, 
who was not the least bashful, placed her arm frankly within his, 
and led him away through a staring circle, into the privacy of 
the ladies’ sitting room—which happened to be empty. . 

“Well George,” she exclaimed, “here Iam you see,” and she 
put her hand on his shoulder, and gazed smilingly into his face. 

Poor George, he had been nerving himself for this terrible 
interview for days, and the reality proved more than the 
anticipation. 

“Yes, here you are I see,” and he kissed her. “I hope you 
have had a good passage ?” 

“ Delightful, but what dreadfully short notice you gave me, 
and”—as if it had only just struck her—* how desperately ill 
you are looking. Were you afraid that I would not come?” 

“T “have had avery bad go of fever,” he answered evasively. 
“And nothing knocks one over so quickly. I shall soon be 
all right.” 

“And how do you think 7 am looking?” she enquired 
coquettishly. 

“ Prettier than ever,” he replied with promptitude, as he gazed 
dispassionately at his future wife—the wife that fate and Mrs, 
Redmond had sent him. She was really remarkably handsome, 
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and appeared to be in the highest spirits, and utterly unconscious 
of her mother’s baseness. 

“T am charmed with India so far!” she said, “ with the funny 
Parsees with their coal-scuttle hats, and the brown natives, the 
warm atmosphere, the big buildings, the Portuguese waiters, the 
hotel and the hawkers, in fact, with everything.” 

“TI am very glad that India has made a good impression on 
you at first sight, and I hope you may never have any occasion 
to change your mind. I have got everything ready for you at 
Mangobad, and I think you will like your future home.” 

“TI am certain I shall. Oh George, you don’t know how 
pleased I was to get your letter. How sly you were all along. I 
never could be guzte sure that you cared for me, and I was very 
miserable ; that dreadful life at Noone was killing me by inches. 
Here we have plenty of sun, and life and colour, and society and 
constant change. How happy we shall be!” 

“] hope so, with all my heart,” he answered gravely. 

“But how quiet and silent and solemn you are; what has 
happened to you? Has India this effect on people. You look 
like a death’s head.” 

“You must not mind me. I have not yet got over the fever; 
it takes me some time to shake off. You must be gay enough 
for both of us,” with a rather dreary smile. “ And now tell me, 
how did you leave them allat home. I mean your mother—and 
—and—Betty,” turning away, so that she could not see his face. 

“Mother saw me off herself, although she has been ailing a 
good deal, latterly ; she will miss me very much, but she will 
have Betty.” 

“ But not for long,” rather sharply. 

“Well, I don’t know; if you mean about Ghosty Moore, of 
course they like one another, and the Moores are fond of Betty, 
but nothing is positively settled as yet. I would never have got 
off without her, never have been ready in time ; you really owe 
her a debt of gratitude, she worked almost day and night, and 
packed my boxes, and altered my dresses, and thought of every 
detail down to fans and oranges for the Red Sea. I shall miss 
her terribly. If there is any hitch about her marrying Ghosty 
Moore, we must have her out on a visit by-and-bye, what do 
you think ?” 

George became very white, and made no reply. 
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“I know you like her, for you have often said so, and she 
would not be with us very long. She would be sure to marry, 
though of late she has completely lost her looks, whether it was 
from a cold, or fretting at parting with me or worrying herself 
about Ghosty, I cannot say, but she is really growing quite 
plain. Shall we have her out, if the match does not come off?” 

“No. What puts her into your head just now? You have 
scarcely arrived in India yourself.” 

“*No, George, dear; what are you saying? ‘No, to me 
already ?” 

“TI think married people are best by themselves. You know 
the saying, ‘ Two are company,’ etc. ?” 

“ How can you be so ridiculous ; as if poor Betty would be in 
the way any more than she was at Noone!” 

“ At any rate, your mother could not spare her—even if there 
was no other reason.” 

“That is true, and I am certain Augustus Moore could not 
spare her either. Betty will be old Sally Dopping’s heiress, and 
a great catch. Now let us go back to the others, I hate people 
to suppose that we are billing and cooing, it’s so stupid. By 
the way, those two friends of yours, Mrs. Calvert and her sister, 
are a pair of detestable cats. I can’t bear them, and I know 
they can’t bear me. I shall be so glad when I am formally 
handed over to you. Come along now, they are making tea in 
the verandah, let us join the rest of the company,” to which 
request George agreed with rather suspicious alacrity. That 
interview was over, and he had played his part pretty well. So 
he said to himself, as he wiped his pale forehead, and followed 
his unsuspecting fiancée out of the room. Sitting opposite to 
Belle, as she sipped her tea, and chattered volubly, he realised 
what a very pretty woman she was, especially when he contrasted 
her with various faded matrons, who were waiting for the next 
homeward-bound steamer. She had all the advantages of taste, 
and dress, and freshness. 

She was “handsome, agreeable, and good-tempered,” he assured 
himself, and he was doing what was right in his own eyes—and 
it might have been worse. Poor George! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
““SHE’ UNDERSTANDS ME.” 


GEORGE HOLROYD’s leave to England had borne but faint 
resemblance to the plan he had sketched out, as he steamed 
homewards, with his mind full of anticipations of sport, and 
amusement, and his pockets full of money. It is true that he 
had had some capital hunting (thanks to Clancy’s grey, who 
was now in a racing stable), but his shooting and fishing projects, 
his visits to racecourses, his trip on the Continent, were still so 
many castles in the air. He was returning all but penniless, 
minus new clothes, new saddlery, a new battery of guns—minus 
his money, and, above all, minus his heart. What had he to 
show for his eight months’ tour to Europe? One badly executed 
photograph—a cheap little silver brooch, and a withered flower, 
but these he valued beyond all price! 

On the passage out, he was a dull enough companion, and 
took a very subordinate interest in smoking concerts, whist, or 
theatricals, and no interest whatever in various well-favoured 
young ladies ; no, he paced the deck in solitude, revolving plans 
that might tend to his getting his foot upon’a ladder that leads 
to good things and lofty. positions, ze, “the staff’? He must 
study the language in earnest, and pass the Higher Standard, so 
as to be eligible for an appointment that would give him an 
increase of pay, and enable him to make a home that would 
not be quite unworthy of Betty. 

At Port Said he received a cheerful epistle from Belle; she 
wrote a good hand, and, like many people who are not brilliantly 
intellectual, an excellent letter, if her orthography was not 
always above suspicion. She had the knack of giving interest- 
ing items of news in a short space, but among her whole budget 
there was not a word about her cousin—truly the play of 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. After a rough passage 
through the south-west monsoon, Mr. Holroyd arrived in 
Bombay, and set out for a four days’ railway journey up the 
country. Once the Ghauts are crossed, there is but little to 
enliven the landscape, through the low scrub jungle of the 
Central Provinces, through large tracts of grain, varied by a 
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few mosques and tombs, past fortified mud villages, herds of 
lean cattle, and whitewashed railway stations, where the same 
bill of fare remains unchanged from year’s end to year’s end— 
tough beefsteak and fiery curry! 

At last in the dim light of carly morning, George arrived at 
his destination, the insignificant cantonment of Mangobad. 
His brother officers welcomed him warmly, listened eagerly to 
all his news, and enquired about his new guns, and mentioned 
a couple of smart racing ponies that they had, so to speak, 
marked down for him ! 

“No doubt they would suit me down to the ground if I could 
afford them,” he answered in reply to a suggestion that he ought 
to wire and secure them at once. “ But I cannot afford anything 
better than a barrack tat. It’s a fact,” looking frankly round 
his comrades, who were assembled in the billiard-room after 
mess. “I am stone broke, I have lost a lot of money. I am as 
poor as Job.” 

Captain La Touche, a stout dapper-looking man, his special 
friend, paused as he was about to light a cigarette, and exclaimed : 

“Now then, young Holroyd, so you would go to Monaco!” 

“Not I! I never went near the place. I lost the money inan 
investment, in—in short, in—in family—matters.” 

“Well, I am truly sorry to hear it,” said his comrade, coming 
over and taking a seat beside him, “but you have three nags 
here, and a good kit, and you can scrape along with very little 
besides your pay, as long,”—and here he eyed him sharply—“ as 
you don’t think of getting married.” 

“T suppose you know that Jones of the other battalion is 
going to commit matrimony,” said George, by way of changing 
the conversation. 

“Going to be married, is he?” growled a grizzled major, 
“and serves him right. The Lord be praised, that’s a folly of 
which I have never been guilty.” 

“Nor I,” added Captain La Touche, who was a bachelor, and 
proud of his estate. 

“Don’t shout till you are out of the wood,” returned George 
impressively. 

“Why not?—I am practically out of the wood! There is 
no fear of me—why I’ve actually been in action with a would-be 
father-in-law, and came out scatheless.” 
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“ How—you never confessed this before ?” 

“Oh, it was at Southsea some time ago, when I was quite 
pretty and slender and active. One night I danced seven or 
eight times with an uncommonly nice girl; the next morning 
her father waited on me—a blood-thirsty looking old brigand, 
and demanded my intentions.” 

“* My intentions, sir, I said, ‘were to give your daughter a 
very pleasant evening’ (he enacted the part), I placed my hand 
on my heart, and bowing most profoundly, said, ‘ And I flatter 
myself that I succeeded.’ I suppose there is no hope for Jones 
—no choking him off?” 

“No,” returned another man, “I know Jones well ; you might 
as well try to choke a pig with melted butter.” 

“He won’t believe that love is the wine of life, and marriage 
the headache in the morning,” snarled the Major. 

“Jones was always a fool,” remarked a third. 

This anti-matrimonial discussion made George rather un- 
comfortable ; he had been among these ribald scoffers himself, 
but that was in old days—and before he knew Betty. 

Captain La Touche was senior captain in the Royal Mus- 
keteers, and George’s special chum, and during his absence he 
had looked after his quarters, and his stud, but now, to his 
intense disgust, his friend’s polo ponies, his tandem cart, and 
harness, and racing saddles, were all advertised in the Pzoneer! 
Only one animal was reserved, and Captain La Touche noted 
with considerable trepidation, that “Barkis,” though not a polo 
pony, had the reputation of being a capital ladies’ hack. Cosmo 
La Touche was a shrewd man, and could put two and two 
together better than most people; his friend had his pay, and 
no debts, and a small private income; he could easily manage 
to keep a couple of ponies and pay his mess bill. Why was he 
reading so hard with the regimental monshee? Reading in the 
muggy, rainy weather, grinding for the Higher Standard late 
and early, whilst he himself dozed peacefully under the punkha 
witha French novel within reach; and why was George Holroyd 
who was always supposed to be wrapped up in the regiment, 
and nothing but the regiment, and who set his face against 
detachment duty, the depét or hill classes, now so desperately 
eager to get an appointment anywhere, so long as it brought him 
in rupees ? 
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Of course there was a lady in the case, and he boldly taxed 
him with his guilty secret. 

To his anger and astonishment, George admitted that such 
was positively the fact, admitted it triumphantly. 

“ And are you engaged ?” he demanded sternly. 

“No.” 

“Qh, come then, it’s not so bad after all!” 

“I only wish it was so bad, as you call it.” 

“Then why are you not? Won't she have you?” enquired 
the other, with a jeer in his eyes. 

“ Because I have only fifty pounds a year and my pay, as long 
as my mother lives, and, out in this climate, poverty and screwing 
is the very devil. If I can pass and get some staff appointment 
we shall manage all right.” 

“Is she pretty? But I need not ask you; of course she is an 
angel,” said Captain La Touche ferociously. 

“She is very pretty. She is more than pretty, she is 
charming.” 

“And supposing some other fellow steps in, and snaps her 
up whilst you are stewing over your Hindustani. How will 
you like that?” 

George’s face was a study in complacency. “I am not afraid,” 
he said quietly. 

“You ought to have spoken, and offered yourself at any rate.” 

“Yes,” rather bitterly, “with nothing to settle on her but a 
sword and a tailor’s bill.” 

“Well, I hope you will come out of it all right. Have you 
got her photograph ?” 

“Yes,” examining it critically, “well, it’s a nice face, but one 
cannot judge; she may be marked with small pox and have 
weak eyes, and have a bad figure.” 

“She has grey eyes, and is as tall and straight as a young fir 
tree,” rejoined George indignantly. 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall,eh? And what is her 
name ?” 

“Elizabeth, but they call her Betty. Elizabeth Redmond.” 

“Any relation to the Collector here ?” 

“T don’t know, very probably.” 

“And what are your plans, if I may presume to enquire ?” 

“To pass if I can, and get something that will add to my 

16 
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pay, and then to write home and ask her to come out and marry 
me. She understands me!” 

“T am glad to hear it, for it’s more than I do,” rejoined his 
comrade angrily. “You must excuse me for not receiving 
your news with the enthusiasm it deserves, but you know, 
George, you always swore that you would not marry before you 
were a major, if then.” 

“Very likely, but with all these new warrants I began to think 
I might zever be a major ; you won't say anything about it.” 

“Trust me,” he responded with a gesture of impatience; 
“besides, you are not engaged, and the worst may not come to 
the worst ; there is many a slip between the cup and the lip. 
If you were in any other scrape I would lend you money, and 
for as long as you liked and insist on your taking it, but I'll 
never lift a finger to help you to a wife.” 

Days and weeks went by slowly enough, but Betty’s photo- 
graph now stood boldly on George’s writing-table, and spurred 
him to many a tough task. True, it was chaperoned by 
portraits of Mrs. Malone and Cuckoo, and by casual eyes she 
was supposed to be merely another sister, and Captain La 
Touche kept his secret. Parades and regimental work occupied 
George’s mornings, and many an evening he never went out till 
dark, but worked hard with his monshee, who proclaimed him 
to be a “wonderfully clever gentleman,” and secretly felt secure 
of his own premium as together they plodded through the Prem 
Sagar and Lagh-o-Bahar. George was obliged to forego 
boating, cricket and paperchasing, he took his name off the polo 
club, and abjured cigarettes and expensive boots, and only 
that in his prosperous days he had always been so open-handed, 
there would have been an outcry at his economy. But his 
friends believed he had some excellent reason for his self-denial, 
though no one but Captain La Touche knew how good that 
reason was. Captain La Touche was a man of five-and-thirty, 
with a considerable private fortune, and a handsome, pleasant 
face. His figure was his despair, he would grow stout, aye and 
keep stout ; despite of anti-fat, exercise, and semi-starvation, he 
still conspicuously filled the eye ! 

Now he had accepted the situation, ate and drank whatever 
his rather fastidious palate dictated, kept a weight-carrying 
charger, and one broad-backed, confidential cob, and fell into 
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the rank of a looker-on, at pig-sticking and polo, and spoke of 
himself as “a superannuated butterfly!” He was not what is 
called “a red-hot -soldier,” and never aspired to command the 
Royal Musketeers. He looked upon parades and orderly rooms 
as vexatious interludes in an otherwise agreeably spent exis- 
tence, but he was very much attached to the regiment, as an 
excellent travelling club, and was the firm, personal friend of 
almost every one of his brother officers; and George Holroyd 
was Jonathan to this goodly, popular, and somewhat cynical, 
David. 

He was president of the mess, organised entertainments, that, 
were invariably a success, arranged the daily menus, overawed 
all the waiters, and knew how to put acrusty commanding officer 
through a course of the most soothing dinner treatment. In 
fact, he was king of the mess, by universal acclamation, and to 
hear that he was to lose his right hand, his prime favourite, by 
marriage, was a blow as painful as it was unexpected. Captain 
La Touche had some French blood in his veins, and spoke the 
language like a native. His manners to ladies were unapproach- 
able for chivalrous politeness, and yet, like Miss Dopping 
he preferred to associate with the sterner sex ; nevertheless he 
was a keen observer, and took an almost effeminate interest in 
their dress. As to his own outward appearance, it was the 
result of patient study, and the mirror at which many another 
man fashioned himself. For a first-rate opinion on a coat, a 
dinner, a point of etiquette or a claret vintage, you could not go 
to a better person than Captain Cosmo La Touche; extremes 
meet; he and his chosen friend were almost diametrically 
opposite in mind, body and estate. One was a Sybarite, the 
other a sportsman ; one was a philosopher, the other a man of 
action. One could eat anything that was set before him, the 
other would sooner perish ! 

I am afraid we cannot conceal from ourselves that Captain La 
Touche isa don vivant, and is very proud of his delicate palate. 
Indeed, he has publicly given out that the woman who aspires 
to be Mrs. La Touche—be she never so beautiful—must have 
taken honours at the school of cookery! He gave a good many 
of his thoughts to George’s affairs, as he lay in a Bombay chair 
and smoked cigarette after cigarette, meditating sadly on his 
friend’s future. 


16* 
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This girl, this Miss Redmond, had a pretty, well-bred face, 
and looked as if she had no nonsense about her; she rode well 
(if George was to be believed) and played tennis, and was a fair 
musician, and would possibly be an acquisition to the station ; 
but what a loss George would be to the mess! He was a 
capital rider, could tell a good story, and sing a good song, and 
was quite the most brilliant polo player in the province. 

Now all that would be at an end! He would only care for 
driving his wife about in a little pony-cart, and subsequently 
dining ¢éte-a-téte on a leg of mutton, and custard pudding—awgh / 
George would sink into domestic limbo “avec la fatalité dune 
pierre qui tombe.” 

Mangobad was a typical up-country station, sequestered and 
self-contained. Besides the Royal Musketeers, there was a 
native infantry regiment, a chaplain, a judge, a collector, several 
doctors, several engineers, a few indigo planters in from the 
district, and now and then a great man encamped in the mango 
tope, with his imposing transport of camels, elephants, and 
carriage horses, 

The cantonment was just a comfortable size for a sociable 
community—and luckily the community was sociable; it 
numbered about fifty men and fifteen ladies, but the latter 
fluctuated. Sometimes they numbered as many as thirty, some- 
times but three. 

The station was situated in the midst of a great flat grain 
country, diversified by fine groves or topes of forest trees, and 
scattered over with red-roofed villages of immemorial antiquity 
Riding along the well-kept pucka roads, with ripe, yellow corn 
waving at either side, the cool November air, and the noble 
timber, would deceive one into believing that they were in the 
south of Europe, until a Commissariat elephant lumbering along, 
or a camel carriage and pair, or a four-in-hand of hideous water 
buffaloes, dragging a primitive wain laden with sugar-cane, dis- 
pelled the idea. Besides the level roads bordered with Neem, 
Shesum, Sirus, and Teak trees, there were smooth, green parade 
grounds, and comfortable bungalows, standing in the midst of 
luxuriant gardens, where roses, passion-flowers, oranges and 
strawberries, mangoes and mignonette grew in sociable abund- 
ance. 

There was a picturesque church, and an excellent station club, 
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where all the community assembled to read the papers, play 
tennis, drink tea, and hear the news. By the middle of April, 
the tennis courts were deserted, the chairs round the tea-table 
were vacant; and the gallop of the ponies was no longer heard 
cutting up the adjacent polo ground. All those who could 
command money.and leave, had promptly fled away to various 
hill stations. 

George Holroyd was not among the exodus, he remained to 
do duty—the little that is possible with the thermometer at 104 
—and to sit behind a “ Khus-khus ” tattie, while the hot west wind 
came booming through the mango trees, and fought with the 
weary, stifling hours, and the weary pages of Bagh-o-Bahar. 
Captain La Touche had gone to Simla, where he was a con- 
spicuous member of the clubs, and an esteemed customer at 
Peliti’s, and gave vecherché little dinners at the chalet; he had 
done his utmost to. carry his friend with him, and had used 
arguments, bribes, and even threats. 

“You will go mad, my dear fellow, you will certainly go mad, 
staying down here, and grinding your brains away; you will 
feel the effects before another week goes over your head, Come 
up for a couple of months at least; come and stay with me; 
come, my dear boy, and see Simla. Come! I’H mount you at 
polo, come !” 

“Not I—thank you; if I went anywhere I would go into 
Cashmere. I have no taste for sticking myself over with patent 
leather, and peacocks’ feathers, and riding beside a woman’s 
rickshaw.” 

“Tt would depend upon zo was in the rickshaw, I suppose. 
Eh? Well, if you don’t mind yourself, it’s my opinion that one 
of the days we shall be riding after your coffin! Promise me 
before I go, that if you feel at all seedy you will send me a wire, 
and follow it at once.” 

As he was very pertinacious, George gave the required promise, 
solely for the sake of peace. 

Early in June he went up for his examination, and, whilst he 
awaited the result in miserable suspense, he received a letter from 
his uncle Godfrey, who, through the family lawyer, had recently 
discovered the state of his money affairs. After upbraiding him 
angrily for keeping the matter from him, and for allowing 
himself to be stripped to his last shilling in order to support 
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Major Malone’s family, he went on to say, that he would make 
him an allowance of five hundred a year, in order that he might 
live like a gentleman, and as became his heir, and if he would 
only come home, and settle down, and marry some nice girl, he 
would do a great deal more for him. 

“ And if I settle down, and marry a nice girl out here; | 
wonder what he will say to that?” said his nephew to himself, 
as he tried to realise his unexpected good fortune. He did 
not spend much time in reflection, but galloped over to the 
Colonel’s bungalow, and asked that amazed officer if there was 
any chance of his getting three months’ leave to England, and to 
start at once.” 

“Not the smallest,” returned the Colonel firmly, adding a 
complaint that he made at least ten times a day—“I have only 
four subalterns. You know I am terribly short of officers. 
Indeed, Holroyd, I wonder that a man of your sense could be 
such a fool as to propose such a thing !” 

The same mail that brought Mr. Godfrey Holroyd’s letter 
brought the news that Colonel and Mrs. Calvert were coming 
out in September. Colonel Calvert was the District Inspector 
of Police for Mangobad. What a chance for Betty! She might 
travel with them. He lost no time in writing, and despatching 
three letters by the outgoing mail, one to the Calverts, and two 
to Noone, and anxiously awaited Betty’s telegram. 

In due time the answer arrived, and by a strange coincidence, 
the same day’s post brought the agreeable intimation that he 
had passed the Higher Standard in Hindustani. Surely a lucky 
omen, if omens stand for aught. He gave a dinner at the mess 
to celebrate the event with his brother officers. (Also another 
event of which they were as yet in ignorance.) 

Fortune, who had turned her back on him for so long, was 
now apparently all smiles, and seemed to be thrusting her 
favours on him with both hands. 


(To be continued.) 
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Scarron, 
By MRS. E. M. DAVY. 


“T aM thirty-eight years of age, as you see on the back of my 
chair,’ wrote Scarron, describing a portrait of himself prefixed 
to his works, “and if I live till forty I shall add many more ills 
to those I have already suffered for the last eight or nine years. 
My body was well made, though small; my malady diminished 
it by a foot. My head is rather too large for my height, my 
face too full to go with such a lean body. I have good sight, 
though my eyes are large; they are blue, and one is deeper set 
than the other . . . My face is bent forward on my chest; 
I am not a bad resemblance to the letter Z. My arms and legs 
are shortened, and my fingers also. I am an abridgment of 
human misery. That is about how I am made. While I am on 
this tack I will tell you something of my humour. I have 
always been a little choleric, a little gourmand, a little idle. 
Frequently I call my valet sot and the next instant monszeur. I 
hate no one. God grant that they treat me the same. I am 
happy when I have money, and should be happier if I had 
eee 

Paul Scarron was born in Paris in 1610 or 1611, of an ancient 
and honourable family. His mother died when he and his two 
sisters were still young, and his father married again, one 
Frangoise la Paix. 

Other children being born and reared, the little Paul looked 
with scant favour on the new family. He had a quick wit and 
a sharp tongue, and used the latter to such purpose that he soon 
succeeded in making the paternal home too hot to hold him. 
For the sake of peace, his father sent him to a relation at 
Charleville. After staying there two years, he returned to 
Paris, completed his education, and so far entered the 
ecclesiastical state as to assume the petit collet. 

But this bound him to nothing, and in no way prevented him 
from carrying a sword and becoming as accomplished a duellist 
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as the Abbé de Gondi! He loved pleasure, and the petit collet 
consisted of a neat, easy, inexpensive dress, which only signified 
that the wearer had pretensions to literature or to some small 
benefice—the duties incumbent on it were 7/. 

Thus equipped, many doors, which otherwise would have been 
barred, opened of themselves to the gay young abbé. He had 
nothing to do but to succeed in the world of fashion. He was 
warmly welcomed by Marion de Lorme, and Ninon de Lenclos 
—the lionness of the day—who gathered round them a brilliant 
throng at their hdétels of the Place Royale and the Rue des 
Tournelles. 

There, the most piquant discussions took place about 
everything and nothing; the delicate epicureanism of Saint 
Evremont and the sallies of Chapelle lending a sufficiently 
literary element to their réunions, so that they avoided the 
affectation and bombast of the society that assembled at the 
Hétel Rambouillet. 

In such-like company Scarron exercised that freedom of 
badinage, that happy facility of jesting and sprightliness, which, 
if not always in the best taste, at least was never forced, and 
raised a smile to lips that rarely smiled. 

Among Scarron’s poems are two little pieces to Marion de 

Lorme and Ninon de Lenclos, proving on what friendly terms 
he was with these two cclebrated courtisanes. In that addressed 
to Madlle. de Lenclos, he wishes her a husband. The idea is 
droll enough ! 
'- The young abbé thus gaily amused himself until his twenty-fifth 
year, and as it was then the fashion to make a tour in Italy, he 
went to that country in 1634. He visited Rome, and met the 
poet Maynard. But the grand ruins, the solemn sadness of this 
great city—where every stone should awaken a memory—made 
no impression on young Scarron. Admiration of the picturesque 
was not his forte. He saw the city of the Caesars with the same 
eyes as Saint Amant. He came back as worldly as he went, 
and his ecclesiastical pretensions seem to have received no 
stimulus from contact with Pope, Cardinal, or Monks. 

It was shortly after his return from Rome, that the strange 
illness attacked him from which he suffered without intermission 
until his death. 

The cause of this malady is not very clear. There is a story 
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told—probably apocryphal—that during the Carnival Scarron 
chose to disguise himself as a bird: “ // se mit tout nu et frotté 
le corps de miel ;” after which he hada feather bed opened and 
rolled himself therein so that the down stuck to him. Thus 
feathered, he paid several visits, causing much amusement among 
his friends; but unfortunately the feathers began to fall off, 
to the great scandal of the populace. Followed by clamouring 
crowds he fled, and concealed himself up to the neck in a bog 
till nightfall. The cold struck him and rheumatic pains were 
the result. 

There were stoics who denied that he suffered any pain at all. 
To suffer without complaining is grand, doubtless, but it requires 
a still greater strength of mind to joke at his own tortures and 
to make them the subject of a thousand buffooneries. To turn 
his disease into ridicule without seeking to provoke the pity of 
others—to keep up that 76/e for long years, without a sigh or 
groan of agony mingling with his laughter—seems more 
philosophic than all the vain declamations of the sophists. 

Thanks to the protection of Mlle. de Hautefort, Scarron was 
presented to the Queen, who gave him a pension. He had held 
the gratuitous title of Abbé for nearly fourteen years now, and 
would have preferred a benefice accompanying the pension, but 
the licentious life he had led, and the buffoonery of which he 
made a profession, scarcely accorded with clerical functions, even 
had his infirmities permitted him to fill such a post. He asked, 
however, for a benefice “so small, that all required of him was 
to believe in God.” It was again Madlle. de Hautefort, his don 
ange, who at last procured him the object of his ardent desires. 
Satisfied on this point, he had another ambition—that of 
obtaining apartments in the Louvre, but this was never realised. 

Although Scarron described himself as living in 7h6tel de 
Vimpécuniosité, in reality he occupied a charming little house. 

He had a bedroom hung with yellow brocade, and the 
furniture in it cost 6,000 livres. He wore velvet coats, fared 
delicately, had several servants, including a secretary, and lived 
at a considerable rate. The Queen’s pension, the sum allowed 
him by his father, his benefice, and the money he got by his 
books, supplied ample for these expenses. 

He was on close and friendly terms with Mmes. la Comtesse 
de Lude, de la Saze, de Bassompiérre, the Duchesse de Rohan, 
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Mme. de Maugiron, de Bois-Dauphin, M. de Courcy, Major 
Aubry and many others, his neighbours. He took his two 
sisters, Anne and Frangoise, to live with him, and was very good 
to them. 

Although crippled in all his members, Scarron had plenty of 
imagination, and perhaps not a little vanity, and one of his 
friends—Madaillan—resolved to play upon the latter. He wrote 
letters to Scarron, signing them with a woman’s name and gave 
rendezvous, to which the poor victim was carried on a chair. 
But Scarron was not long in discovering how he had been 
tricked, and subsequently forgave the trickster; previous to 
this, however, he addressed: many verses to his imagined fair 
admirer. 

Not to his vanity but to his goodness of heart must be 
attributed the following action: Having learned that a certain 
Madlle. Celeste de Palaiseau, whom he had loved before his 
illness, was in great poverty, he sent for her, and busied himself 
with unceasing energy until he obtained for her the priory 
d’Argenteuil, with a revenue of 2,000 livres ; that she afterwards 
lost it was through her own fault, not his. 

We now come to the period when Scarron made the acquaint- 
ance of Madlle. d’Aubigné, who later became his wife, and in 
the end Queen of France, under the title of Mme. de 
Maintenon. 

This child of fourteen arrived from America accompanied by 
her mother ; and they took up their abode in a house opposite 
to that of Scarron. 

The comic poet, with his gvos-vire, had a heart that was easily 
touched, and he quickly became interested in the misfortunes of 
Mme. d’Aubigné, who appeared to be in the greatest penury> 
and he invited her to his house. 

The first time Scarron actually saw Madlle. d’Aubigné she 
came into his presence wearing an extremely short frock. When 
he spoke to her she shed tears — because of the frock which 
she had outgrown and the poverty that prevented her replacing 
it with a new one. 

He found the little one so charming that he very soon after- 
wards proposed to marry her ; and what is even stranger still— 
though he was helpless and bent like the letter Z—his offer 
was not rejected; the only objection raised being that_of the 
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girl’s extreme youth. Here is an extract from a curious letter 
Scarron wrote to Mdlle. d’Aubigné shortly after their engage- 
ment : 


“Je métais toujours bien douté que cette petit fille que je vis 
entrer il y a six mois dans ma chambre avec une robe trop 
courte, et qui se mit a pleurer je ne sais pas bien pourquoi, était 
aussi spirituelle qu’elle en avait mine. La lettre que vous avez 
écrite 4 Mdlle. de Saint Hermant est si pleine d’esprit, qui je 
suis mal content du mien de ne pas m’avoir fait connaitre assez 
tét tout le mérite du vétre. Pour dire vrai, je n’eusse jamais cru 
que dans les iles d’Amérique ou chez les religieuses de Niort on 
apprit a faire de belles lettres, et je ne puis bien m’imaginer pour 
quelle raison vous avez apporté autant de soin a cacher votre 
esprit. ... Je ferai tout ce que je pourrai pour faire une aussi 
bonne lettre que la vétre, et vous aurez le plaisir de voir qu'il 
s’en faut beaucoup que j’aie autant d’esprit que vous.” 


Two years later Scarron resigned his benefice, and the 
marriage took place. 

When the contract was being drawn up, the notary asked 
Scarron what he expected to receive with the bride. The 
answer was characteristic of the man: 

“Two mutinous large eyes, a very fine bust, a pair of beautiful 
hands, and much esprit.” 

“What dower do you give her ?” inquired the notary. 

“Immortality,” continued the poet. “The names of the wives 
of kings die with them; that of the wife of Scarron will live 
for ever.” 

Mme. Scarron brought some degree of order into the home of 
the invalid old bachelor, where medicine bottles and wine 
decanters were all jumbled together; and if the company was 
as numerous as before, it was at least more select and decorous. 

It was remarked that Scarron corrected himself of his vile 
words and equivocal sayings ; everything, including the jesting, 
was in better taste. 

It would fill a volume to enumerate the works of Scarron, 
the miscellaneous poems, sonnets, epithalamiums, petitions, 
congratulations, epistles, rondos, comic odes, drinking-songs, etc. 

The following are most read, and oftenest quoted: 
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“Legendes de Bourbon,” “Les Adieux au Marais,” “La 
Foire de Saint Germain,” “Hero et Léandre,” “ Requétes a la 
Reine,” “Epitre a la Comtesse de Fiesque,” “Lettre 4 son ami 
Sarrazin,” “Sonnet sur Paris.” 

The latter part of Scarron’s existence was little better than 
a truce between life and death ; and one which he might expect 
to see broken any day. Each year, in spite of the doctor and 
wifely care, his sufferings gradually increased, until he felt the 
end was near, and then his whole anxiety was at leaving his 
young, beautiful and faithful wife, to whom he was most tenderly 
attached. 

One day he was seized with an attack of hiccough so violent 
that it was thought he was about to die. During one of the 
short moments of respite between the convulsions, he said : 

“If I ever get over this, I shall write a splendid satire on the 
hiccough !” 

He was unable to keep his word, for he became worse, and 
seeing those standing round his bed shed tears, 

“ My friends,” said he, “ you will never weep so much for me 
as I have made you laugh.” 

He died in 1660, at the age of about fifty years, and was 
buried at Saint Gervais. 

When Mme. Scarron became Marquise de Maintenon, a 
strange thing happened. Scarron was no more spoken of than 
if he had never existed ! 

Court flattery suppressed the memory of the comic poet. 
Complete silence fell on the tomb of the poor cu/-de-jatte, and if 
Mme. de Maintenon had not had a good memory, she could have 
easily and completely forgotten that as Mdlle. d’Aubigné she 
had married Paul Scarron. 

Not until the great King was laid to rest in Saint Denis, did 
people dare to remember the works of the poor poet, and to 
reprint them. 
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Out of Tune. 


SWEET little maid! whose golden-rippled head 
Betwixt my grief and me its beauty rears 

With quick demand for song—all singing’s dead ; 
My heart is sad, I cannot sing for tears. 


Nay, do not ask me why: I cannot sing— 

Mine ill-tuned notes would do sweet Music wrong; 
I have no smile to greet the laughing Spring, 

No voice to join in Summer’s tide of song. 


More from the forest’s dying splendour takes 
My heart its hymn, and fuller sympathy 

Finds with the hurricane November wakes 
To tear its tribute from each groaning tree. 


Or when the last sere leaves in Winter fall, 
While all the world in grim frost-fetters lies, 
I'll envy them the snow-flakes’ gentle pall 
That hides their sorrows from the frowning skies. 


Were it not sweet to slumber at Earth’s breast, 
O’er the mad scene to pull the curtain down, 
Never to feel again the drear unrest 
Of baffled love or unfulfilled renown— 
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The weariness of patient work uncrowned, 
The bitter medicine of hope destroyed, 

The fierce desire, the thing desiréd found 
Void of enjoyment when at last enjoyed ? 


—Nay, dear, not now, not yet! let the slow years 
Fulfil their office. Oft, at close of day, 

The far grim range all beautiful appears, 
Kissed into kindness by the sunset ray. 


So bygone sorrow takes a tenderer hue, 
So time can tinge the memory of pain: 
Old songs are ever sweeter than the new, 
And some day, sweet, we'll sing them all again. 


R. WARWICK BOND. 
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Susceptible Fobnnie. 
By MALCOLM BOYD. 


CHAPTER I. 


JOHNNIE CRAWFORD and I had been college chums once upon 
a time. Why some men who have been christened John are 
known as John to the end of their days, while others answer to 
the name of Jack, and others again are universally styled 
Johnnie, is one of those mysteries which it were idle to attempt 
to explain. It had been said of us, in the old days, that we 
somewhat resembled the lilies of the field, in so far that we toiled 
not, and in regard to spinning, were passive rather than active; 
z.e. that we were undeniably spun, or as some would prefer to 
call it, ploughed together. But, as in many another affair of 
college life, we had laid our obdurate heads together, and, after 
certainly imperilling our characters as lilies, by not a little spell 
of genuine toil, had persuaded the examiners that we really were 
not lilies at all, but young men altogether worthy to receive our 
degrees. 

And then Johnnie and I parted; he shortly after going into 
the service and joining the — Hussars, in India; and I— 
well, my history has nothing to do with this part of this little 
story. 

We tried to correspond for a time, but soon found ourselves 
mutually unable to continue the strain—it was altogether too 
much for lilies of the field. Some ten years had passed, when 
one day in Piccadilly we met face to face. “Well Johnnie!” 
was responded to by “ Well Malcolm!” when the conversation 
mutually ceased. What need was there to talk, when each knew 
the other’s thoughts at the moment, a telepathy not unconnected 
with old experience. Our arms were at once instinctively 
linked, and his club being rather nearer to us than mine, it 
naturally exhibited a superior amount of magnetic attraction, 
and drew us within its portals. 
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Johnnie did not ask me what I would have, for he knew it; 
but when the servant had fulfilled his orders, and we had each 
lighted a cigar from the other’s case, and sprawled into the 
cosiest corner of the smoking-room divan, our tongues were 
loosed once more. We had a lot to talk about, which would be 
of no interest to the reader, but this much I gathered about my 
chum, that he was apparently as vulnerable to the shafts of 
Cupid as ever he had been in his valentine days. Not that he 
was wont to betray this weakness to the world at large, but he 
could not long keep it secret from me. Indeed, he was one of 
the most unselfish, generous, and warm-hearted of men, and, as I 
had long ago discovered, had a quite unusual amount of latent 
affection for the other sex, which, however, seemed to struggle 
in vain for reciprocity. For he was at once bashful and 
proud ; two qualities which, when exhibited at the wrong time, 
are equally certain to wreck a lover’s chances. In short, Nature 
in designing him to be a Benedict, had perversely contrived this 
initial impediment, which, in spite of his longings, had hitherto 
kept him single. ; 

I listened with a fair amount of polite sympathy to the in- 
evitable grumble about the grievances of the service, and watch- 
ing my chance, said: 

“Then why do you not cut it, and marry? You can well 
afford it, and I know you want to.” 

“I want to?” indignantly. “What on earth put that in your 
head ?” 

“Why you, to be sure. Nobody else.” 

Johnnie puffed hard and fast at his cigar for inspiration, or 
possibly to create a cloud, behind which his countenance might 
not be so clearly discernible. 

It was a poor manceuvre, for when a man is known to smoke 
habitually with exceeding slowness and régularity, such an out- 
burst of energetic suction is obvious evidence of emotion of 
some sort, and it requires a thicker cloud than any cigar, how- 
ever vigorously puffed, can afford, to obscure a change of colour, 
however slight, from the eyes of a chum lounging alongside of him. 

“You were always a fellow for finding mares’ nests ”—puff- 
puff-puff—* you were never done chaffing me about some girl or 
another, and ”—puff-puff—“ and yet, you see, they all ended in 
smoke.” 
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“What! the girls ?—poor things!” 
“No, you idiot, but I never married them, as you said I 


would.” 

“’Cos why, Johnnie ?” 

“’Cos I never ”—puff-puff—“ intend to marry. I’ve told you 
so fifty times, and you see I’ve kept my word.” 

This was said both vehemently and valiantly—too much so, 
indeed, and only confirmed my suspicion that poor Johnnie was 
mentally squirming in the throes of a recent disappointment. 

“ And so you really prefer garrison life ?” 

“J loathe garrison towns—and the one we are in in particular.” 

“ Does she live there, Johnnie ?” 

“Who the devil do you mean by ‘ she’?” 

This with an angry snort ; the soothing cigar was not replaced 
in his mouth. Johnnie was sitting up. 

“That’s what I want you to tell me, old man.” 

“’Pon my word, Malcolm, if you weren’t an old friend, I—I 
don’t mind your chaffing me, but—but when it comes to——” 

“She” suggested I ungrammatically, but thinking to help 
him out. 

Johnnie paused, and slightly blanched, gazing intently at me. 
I felt I had gone too far, and that the suspicion of a smile at 
that moment would have unpleasant consequences. So I looked 
as much in earnest as I could, and said: 

“T quite agree with you ; and you don’t suppose that I meant 
to offend you, Johnnie?” 

This was enough for complete pacification, and thereupon, for 
such a contradictory creature is man, he proceeded\to unbosom 
himself of his latest trouble, which only varied a little in detail 
from previous ones. 

But what made it awkward was, that this time it happened to 
be the Colonel’s daughter who had fanned the slumbering 
embers of Johnnie’s amativeness to furnace heat. She was a 
young lady who did not understand diffidence in a lover, and 
being piqued thereat, had discarded him in favour of a hand- 
some young Irishman who had lately exchanged into her father’s 
regiment. It was more the innate pleasure of cutting out a rival 
than any other feeling that prompted the latter to pay his 
addresses ; and as no exception could be taken to his manner of 
so doing, on the score_of bashfulness, which had proved so fatal 
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to his rival’s chances, the marriage took place almost before poor 
Johnnie realized that he was out of the running. But when he 
did he did not like it. Not only did his rival cross his path 
every day, but he was constantly thrown into the society of his 
lost love. Added to which, all the mess knew about it, or at 
least he thought so, and tortured himself into imagining a 
sinister innuendo in the most harmless remark. All this was 
more than his sensitive nature could stand, and a favourable 
opportunity occurring, he effected an exchange. 

“Best thing you could have done, Johnnie, and you'll have 
better luck next time.” 

“Better luck be hanged. Have another peg ?” 

“Can’t do it. I have to be in the Park at five o'clock, and I 
shall have to look sharp as it is,” said I, rising. 

“Some infernal petticoat, I suppose! You don’t catch me at 
that idiotic game again in a hurry.” 

“TI never knew you ina hurry about anything. But I really 
must be off. Won’t you come with me?” 

“What would be the use, if you are going to meet someone?” 

“But I’m going to meet some two, Johnnie, and if you 
promise to look less like a sheep, and more like a Christian, you 
may come along.” 

“Humph ! I suppose I may as well, there is nothing else to 
do,” said my too susceptible friend with affected boredness, which 
did not in the least conceal his latent satisfaction at the prospect 
offered to him. 

A few minutes later, and we were picking our way slowly 
through the throng of loungers that are wont to cluster in 
thousands every June afternoon in that one particular strip of 
the Park that lays between Albert Gate and Rotten Row, and 
extends eastwards towards the Corner. 

The day was warm—for England—and the chairs were 
gathered closely packed under the umbrageous trees. Those 
who could not find vacant chairs loitered or leaned against the 
rails and grumbled. 

“ Not easy to find one’s friends in such a crowd as this,” said I, 
as I ran my eye over a rainbow-hued parterre of costumes and 
sunshades, 

Johnnie vouchsafed no reply. I looked at him. He was 
staring with all his might, and visibly blushing. 
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“Why what’s up with you, man?” 

“Who on earth can that girl with the golden hair be? She— 
she’s looking straight at me, by Jove!” 

I followed his gaze, and quickly fixed my own. 

“Don’t flatter yourself it was you, Johnnie. Come, and I'll 
introduce you.” And I presented him to pretty Mrs. Archer, 
and her unmarried sister, Miss Esmond. 

In spite of the demand for chairs, and the rule that no one 
shall hire more than one for personal use, it is an inexplicable 
fact that oxe empty chair mysteriously made its appearance 
between the two ladies. It]is equally a fact that a man comfort- 
ably seated between two ladies has a distinct advantage over 
another man who is standing, and seems somehow to exercise a 
subtly irritating influence over him. But I had no wish to irri- 
tate Johnnie, so I forced him into my reserved seat, and went off 
to hunt for a vacant one for myself. It was some time before I 
found one, and when I returned bearing the precious burden 
with me, I found that my friend had improved the shining hour, 
and was maintaining an animated double-barrelled flirtation in a 
style and with a fervour for which I could not have given him 
credit. 

I sat down and tried to join in, but soon instinctively realised 
that in giving him my carefully reserved seat I had shown want 
of tact in so lightly giving away what had no doubt cost some 
trouble and fimesse to retain. This was blunder number one, 
and blunder number two was in allowing such a start in the 
game to one who evidently knew well how to take full advantage 
of it. 

It was not half an hour since he had led me to believe that he 
was a soured and disappointed misogynist, and I had recklessly 
assumed that I could trust and treat him as such. 

Yet here he was, chatting away as if he was the intimate friend 
of my friends—and the provoking thing was that they seemed 
quite to acquiesce in the new idea. 

I thought it was very cruel of my good friend Mrs. Archer, and 
still more so of Miss Esmond, to treat me so, and to encourage 
and applaud Johnnie’s certainly most inane and pointless sallies. 
The worst of it was that he was by nature too dense to see the 
force of my repartees, and that they pretended not to see them ; 
so that I gradually felt myself drifting into a mood the reverse 
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of amiable. Fortunately other friends of both sexes joined us, 
and talk became more general. 

Still I had to keep my eye on Johnnie, for I noticed that, 
whenever Mrs. Archer’s attention was diverted, he had 
apparently a great deal to say to Miss Esmond, which seemed 
to interest her in a way that I could not have supposed in a girl 
of her good sense. 

And all the while I had to listen, with feigned sympathy, to a 
catalogue of the ailments of the plethoric and ponderous wife of 
a retired Indian judge—to whom I had surrendered my chair, 
(Johnnie having rudely ignored my sign to give up his)—who 
was full of wrath and distrust because one fashionable physician 
had ordered her to Swalbach, and another to Vichy, to drink 
their respective waters. I was, indeed, in some dread that she 
might then and there succumb to fat and fury, without having 
tested the rival virtues of either. 

Fortune, however, came unexpectedly to my aid. 

As the crowd kept ceaselessly passing, a voice at my elbow, 
with an unmistakeable Irish accent, and in languid, almost con- 
temptuous tones, said, “ Ah, Crawford, how do ye do?” 

I looked round and saw a tall, handsome, but unmistakeably 
bored-looking young fellow, escorting a fashionably dressed 
brunette, who might or might not have been two or three years 
older than he. Her eyelashes were preternaturally evident, and 
she seemed to have studied “the Art of Beauty,” as taught in 
‘divers weekly journals, “ not wisely but too well.” 

The pair never paused as they passed, but I just caught a 
view of her face as she bowed to Johnnie, who at the moment 
was simply rippling over with exuberant self-complacency—as 
well he might—confound him! 

Words are but feeble vehicles for describing certain expres- 
sions on a woman’s face, so I will not attempt to write down 
what I saw. 

Another instant and the human kaleidoscope presented a fresh 
picture. She was lost in the surging crowd. 

I turned to Johnnie, whose aspect had sobered all of a 
sudden. 

“Who are your friends?” said Miss Esmond, after a short 


pause, which seemed strangely to contrast with the previous 
rattle of conversation. 
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“Oh, that is Quin, of my late regiment,” he said, with an air of 
affected carelessness. 

“ But the lady with him—she bowed to you ?” 

Poor Johnnie stole a furtive, tell-tale glance at me; but I said 
nothing—and looked nothing. 

“Oh, that—that is Mrs. Quin.” 

But Miss Esmond had seen the look, and noted the tardy 
reply—and had drawn her own conclusions. 

My spirits rose with a bound. I felt and knew that Johnnie 
had given himself away, and had, justly or unjustly, destroyed 
the good impression that he had been working hard for the past 
hour and more to create. 

The cavalry barracks clock struck half-past six. Mrs. Archer 
and her sister rose simultaneously. 

“Can you see my victoria?” said the former to me. 

“ How can I, when you are not in it?” 

I always flatter myself that my compliments differ from the 
general run, in being strictly truthful, as the above example 
testifies, for assuredly to pick one particular vehicle out of a 
triple rank, extending, closely packed, as far as the eye could 
reach, is no easy thing at the best. 

I thought of sending my friend, but reflected that in all proba- 
bility he would fail to find it until every other carriage, except 
the one he was looking for, had left the Park. 

So it ended, of course, in my volunteering to find the 
victoria. 

I sauntered down the drive and gazed at all the unoccupied 
carriages, including the gees, and the imperturbable coachmen in 
my scrutiny—until I perceived the faintest suspicion of a know- 
ing look on the face of one of the latter. 

“ Confound the fellow,” thought I. “What does he mean?” 

I looked again. He was as stolid and motionless as a statue. 

“Ts this Mrs. Archer’s carriage?” 

“Yessir.” 

“ Stay where you are then, for you can’t get through higher 
up. Mrs. Archer will walk down here.” 

“Yessir.” He was obviously a well-trained servant. 

Johnnie and I escorted the ladies down, and as I handed them 
in, I noticed the same odd look come, for a second only, into the 
features of the coachman, and wondered what could be the 
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matter with him. It was by no means an impertinent look, but 
rather self-satisfied, benignant, and approving. 

Men are often incomprehensible—London coachmen particu- 
larly so. 

So we parted from our fair friends, and strolled eastwards 
along Piccadilly—Johnnie in one of his silent moods. 

“Better dine at my club,” said I, “and don’t cry over spilt 
milk.” 

For I thought that “she” was yet rankling in his soul. 

“TI wish to goodness she had not turned up to-day, just when 
she did—confound her.” 

This was said more to himself than to me. 

“’Cos why, Johnnie?” 

“Because, don’t you see——” Here he stopped dead, and 
abruptly changed the subject. 

See! why of course I saw, but as he evidently thought it 
desirable to keep me in the dark, I humoured him with perfect 
complacency. 

During dinner we talked over old times and old chums, living 
or dead—but never a word about the Park. Johnnie was playing 
his old game of affected indifference, but I knew that he could 
not keep it up all the evening, and patiently bided my time until 
the Leoville ’74 had produced its well-known thawing effect upon 
his pent-up thoughts. 

Presently he began quite carelessly. “Nice woman your 
friend, Mrs. Archer, seems—who is she?” 

“ A very nice woman, as you say. Pass the wine, Johnnie. 
But what do you think of her sister?” 

He was not quite prepared for this thrust, and his hand 
paused for just the fraction of a second as he pushed the claret 
jug to me. I had timed the request and the question to a nicety, 
and noted the effect. 

“Not at all a bad sort of a girl, and rather handsome, I 
should say—don’t you think so?” Johnnie was trying to draw 
me, in his own school-boy fashion. 

“One can seldom judge a woman fairly at first sight— 
although some men fall in love with every other passable one 
they chance to meet.” I was careful not to say this e¢ my 
chum, but the bullet went straight to its billet for all that. 

“ More fools they,” exclaimed Johnnie, with reckless hilarity ; 
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and immediately choked while attempting to laugh and imbibe 
claret simultaneously. 

He might have scored a point by this little manceuvre, for 
certainly the crimson on his cheeks might fairly enough have 
been attributed to temporary convulsive asphyxia; but I had 
seen his colour change before the explosion, and was not 
deceived. 

How odd it is that men are so prone to speak contemptuously 
of others, for the very traits which distinguish themselves. They 
are usually quite conscious of their own weakness, but seem to 
be under the hallucination that others may expect them to be 
rather tender and apologetic about it, and that the best way to 
hide their own is to laugh to scorn the self-same weakness as 
exhibited in other men. This ostrich trick is generally a sorry 
failure. It certainly was so in his case. 

But I had no cause to be annoyed. It seemed to me the most 
natural thing in the world that every man should succumb to 
Miss Esmond’s radiant attractions ; and as Johnnie was the 
most hopelessly susceptible fellow I had ever met, I should have 
felt nothing but contempt for him if he had acted otherwise. 
Self-complacency also suggested that there was not the slightest 
danger to my own peace of mind; and as he was pretty well 
inured to disappointment, which indeed only served as a spur to 
his next adventure, no harm was likely to accrue to either of us. 
But I was amused to watch the efforts he made to conceal his 
new flame, and the feelers he put forth to ascertain if he was 
poaching upon my ground. As a matter of fact he had as much 
right to the ground as I had, and I was careful not to insinuate 
otherwise. 

By the time the Leoville was finished poor Johnnie had com- 
pletely traversed his own sweeping criticism about men who fall 
in love at first sight, and had betrayed an interest in my friends 
which was capable of but one interpretation. 

I did not propose another bottle, as I had a dim recollection 
that generous potations had only the effect of making him 
tearfully amorous, which is a difficult condition to deal with; so 
I suggested coffee and a cigar in the smoking-room, or a game 
at billiards, if he preferred it. No man can maudle, and beat 
you at billiards at the same time. 

But Johnnie suddenly recollected that he expected important 
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letters at his club, so we elected to go there and {have our coffee 
As we walked up St. James’s Street we encountered a rabble- 
rout of bull-throated vendors of evening papers, yelling with 
more than usual ferocity—‘“ ’Orrible Massacre of British troops 
by Natives,”—* Himminent invasion,”—“ ’Orrible ” etc., etc. 
We cid not stop to buy any paper, but quickened our pace to 
the club, where we found a somewhat unusual number of men 
reading the tapes on the telegraph board. Johnnie did not stop 
to look at them, but went with unusual alacrity for his letters 
He snatched at and opened a telegram, then crushed it in his 
hand. “Nothing wrong I hope, old man?” 

“Oh no—and yet—confound it, it is like my luck.” 

“ Anything I can do?” 

“Oh no, but we’re first on the roster for foreign service, and 
we shall be sent at short notice, if this news is confirmed. 
They’ve wired to me to rejoin as soon as possible.” 

“ Quick work, by Jove.” 

“I don’t mind going—I like the idea—but I hate being 
hurried, especially when ” I mentally completed the 
sentence. Johnnie glanced at the clock. 

“Plenty of time for our coffee and a smoke. I can get my 
things and catch the last train down.” 

We again sought the smoking-room, and I mused upon all 
that had happened in the six brief hours that had elapsed since 
we last entered it together; and upon all that might happen 
before we two might enter it again. I really felt sorry for my 
chum—he wore such an unmistakable “ girl I left behind me” 
look upon his face; but again I reflected that this was by no 
means the first occasion on which I had seen the same ex- 
pression. I felt half inclined, under the altered circumstances, to 
hint that my own opinion of Miss Esmond was somewhat akin 
to his—but besides that this might only make him savage, I 
thought I really had no right to assume any preference on her part 
for myself ; and that it would be best to leave matters as they were. 

When it was time for him to be off, he lighted a fresh cigar, 
and between the puffs, said—* By the way, Malcolm—I suppose 
you'll see Mrs. Archer, to-morrow ?” 

“ Very possibly—why ?” 

“ Well, will you tell her I’m off, and, and—and make my 
apologies ?” 
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“ Certainly, but what have you to apologise for ?” 

“ Oh, nothing, but—I did ask her, to-day, if I might call.” 

He had never told me of this little arrangement before. 

But it did not matter now—so I promised to take his message 
—not to Mrs. Archer alone, but to Miss Esmond as well. Oh, 
what hypocrites we men are, when a woman is in question ! 

And so we parted—he to fight niggers in Africa, and I to— 
no matter what, for the present. 


CHAPTER IL. 


TIME and tide wait for no man, and why expect a woman to 
act differently ? Unless, indeed she be nursing the hallucination 
—as not a few of them do—God bless them—that some 
particular he is a being of an altogether superior order to 
mankind in general. 

Time rolled on as usual, and I saw and heard nothing of 
Johnnie for many months. Then I received a letter, dated from 
a place with a quite impossible name, filled with more than the 
usual amount of grumbling. The sun, the sand, the water, the 
flies, all came in for their share of abuse, and the fact of his 
ungallantly alluding to the ladies of the country as black-faced 
mutton, showed that even female charms had for once failed to 
bring him under their spell. Of course he enquired for Miss 
Esmond, in a casual way, and quite overdid his courteous 
solicitations as to Mrs. Archer’s welfare. 

He desired me to execute some trifling commission, and to be 
sure to write soon, to assure him that it had been done—dear 
old simple Johnnie ! 

I should certainly have obliged him, and given him all the 
latest news—about Miss Esmond, especially—but as he told me 
they were then in camp, and on the march to no one knew 
whither, it was obviously useless to answer the letter. However, 
as he believed the wretched little war was practically over, he 
hoped before very long to be sent home with a sick draft, when 
I might expect to see him. So I let the matter rest. 

More months slipped away, and I had been too busily 
occupied in furnishing a new house in Bournemouth to bestow 
many thoughts on my absent friend, when one afternoon I 
received an unexpected telegram. 
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“Can you put me up ?—reach Bournemouth at six—Johnnie” 
was all that the telegram said. 

Like an astute general he was careful not to give me a chance 
of denying him, for he gave no address. Moreover, when I 
came to examine the telegram minutely, I found that the 
message had been handed in at Waterloo Station just five 
minutes before the time for the afternoon express to start. 
What could have made Johnnie so preternaturally rapid in his 
movements ? 

However, nothing was to be done, except to order his room to 
be got ready, and a place laid for him at dinner. I duly awaited 
the arrival of the express at the station, allowing, of course, the 
usual number of minutes’ grace. After all, I had to cool my 
heels for some time, but even South Western Railway express 
trains do undeniably reach their destination at last, and the one 
I was waiting for ultimately did arrive, and that too with a 
swagger, a whistling, and a letting-off of steam not unworthy of 
the Flying Scotchman. 

While I was jostling and being jostled by the crowd (how 
courteous we Britishers are to each other upon railway plat- 
forms), looking for my friend, I espied a young lady of my 
acquaintance, Connie Staunton to wit, vainly endeavouring to 
open the door of a compartment, in which she was imprisoned. 
I was also conscious that there was a man in the carriage 
apparently offering assistance, which Miss Staunton, for reasons 
of her own, would not accept, she being of a somewhat inde- 
pendent disposition. So at least 1 thought, and was probably 
just as near the mark as men usually are in estimating 
women. 

But the handle of the door, as became a South Western 
express, was all too stiff for her dainty fingers, so it was only 
natural that I should step forward and release her. She greeted 
me graciously as I handed her out, but at once exclaiming, 
“There is my father looking for me,” she dived into the crowd 
and left me. Almost at the same instant a well-known voice 
from the compartment exclaimed : 

“Hullo, Malcolm! is that you ?” 

“ Ah, Johnnie, you rascal! I might have guessed you were in 
this carriage.” 

“Why! what do you mean ?” 
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“Just like you to frighten that poor innocent girl out of her 
seven senses. What have you been saying to her ?” 

Johnnie turned his usual colour when chaffed, and said : 

“T haven’t spoken ten words to her the whole way.” 

“Then you’re a muff, Johnnie, and I don’t wonder she’s riled 
at you. She’s not the sort to make sheep’s eyes at, and do the 
spooney dumb trick to, I can tell you.” 

“Confound you, I did nothing of the sort. But do you know 
who she is ?” 

“Oh, yes, and Mrs. Archer knows her very well.” 

“Oh—h Mrs. Archer?—to be sure. She is down here, 
is she not ?” 

“Quite right, but I say, Johnnie, who told you that she was 
here ?” 

The fact was that Mrs. Archer had let her house in Town, in 
order to spend the Spring in Bournemouth, and it flashed across 
my mind that Johnnie could only have ascertained the informa- 
tion by calling at the London address. 

He did not reply, but a deus ex machind appearing in the 
shape of a railway porter, he hailed him in loud tones, and gave 
directions about his belongings. 

We jumped into a fly, and were soon set down at my door. 
But on the way he again reverted to his fair fellow-traveller, 
asking many questions about her, and being apparently much 
impressed by my eulogies of her good qualities. I had very 
cogent reasons for drawing him off upon a red-herring scent, as 
he really gave me neither time nor opportunity to enter into my 
own personal matters, so I did my very utmost to stimulate his 
interest in Miss Staunton. And very thankful I was that I saw 
distinct early signs of the old malady cropping up. Just as we 
stopped he looked up at the windows and said : 

“What on earth do you want with so many rooms—unless 
you're going to get married ?” 

“Qh, no, I’m not going to—fact is, Johnnie, that I am.” 

“You're not half a bad fellow,” said my friend condescendingly, 
“but it’s a pity one can’t believe half of what you say. I never 
know if you're chaffing or in earnest.” 

“But I am in earnest.” 

“You'd have told me of it before now, I know, if there had 
been such a thing.” 
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“How could I? You've been camping promiscuously all over 
Africa for more than a year. I could not write.” 

Johnnie saw that I was serious, and he suddenly followed suit. 
We were standing in the porch, while the fly man was getting 
out the baggage. 

“You're right, Malcolm—of course you couldn’t ; but—tell me 
now——” here his voice faltered for an instant, “ whom did you 
marry—do I know her ?” 

It was a trying moment for both of us, and I knew well that 
the friendship of early years was among the breakers that might 
rend it asunder. 

His honest grey eyes looked full into mine as he put the 
question. I returned his glance fair and straight. 

“Yes, Johnnie, and I hope you'll always be as staunch a friend 
to her as you have been to me.” 

My poor old chum had a momentary struggle with the green- 
eyed monster, but he gallantly choked it down, while I inwardly 
blessed Miss Staunton for her unwitting influence. 

Before he had time to speak, however, Mrs. Archer came 
forward to welcome him, which she did right graciously. She 
was wont to come up in the afternoon, after having ordered her 
husband’s dinner and dutifully conveyed that gallant warrior to 
a seat on the pier, where he habitually spent two hours of 
every day, in the society of the Zzmes and a No. 1 Manilla 
cheroot. 

Johnnie was obviously puzzled. Could this be my wife? He 
had never seen Colonel Archer, and for all he knew Mrs. Archer 
might have been a widow, and I had married her. 

“J—JI—don’t quite know who you are,” blurted out poor 
Johnnie, completely losing his self- possession. 

“Really ! and can’t you guess ?” responded Mrs. Archer, who 
was quite ignorant of the real cause of his bewilderment, and 
was herself piqued at the idea of his having completely forgotten 
her. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Boyd, but I have only just 
heard of your marriage.” 

“But I’m not Mrs. Boyd, and I’ve been married these ten 
years. I’m Mrs. Archer, as I thought you knew.” 

This completed his discomfiture, and as he felt quite unequal 
to answering Mrs. Archer, he turned upon me. 
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“What on earth are you laughing at? Why don’t you 
explain ?” 

I was certainly laughing, which was hardly to be wondered at, 
- for both the others looked so annoyed; and yet an explanation 
was not just then such an easy matter. 

Fortunately my wife appeared at the very moment. 

“Here is the explanation, Johnnie! You’ve met Crawford 
before.” This to my wife, who advanced to greet him. 

I turned to my sister-in-law. 

“ A very natural mistake on his part; you and Maud are so 
very much alike.” 

There was six or seven years between the sisters, and my wife 
was distinctly the prettier as well as the younger of the two. 
Naturally, the explanation was accepted, and from that moment 
Johnnie became a firmly established favourite in Mrs. Archer’s 
estimation. 

This was precisely what I wanted. 

I knew my old friend too well to have any other feeling than 
that of hearty sympathy for him, and I felt sure that he had no 
resentment against me, for which perhaps I was as much 
indebted to Connie Staunton as to him. And when two men 
are mutually anxious to prove the generosity of their feelings to 
each other, aided by the holy calm produced by a bottle of 
Mouton Rothschild, the green-eyed monster is quite out of the 
hunt. 

“T wish to goodness I had had your luck, Malcolm,” said my 
friend as he finished his last glass, and helped himself to a cigar. 
“You seem to be so happy and contented, and”—here he 
paused, and said with greater earnestness than was his wont— 
“Candidly, and as an old chum, tell me—you really are 
happier as a married man, now that you’ve had a year’s 
experience ? ” 

Poor old Johnnie! with all his amativeness he could not quite 
conquer a secret dread of the possible results of matrimony. 
Indeed, over the first glass of the claret he had confided to me 
his deep thankfulness at his escape from having become, what he 
had once longed to become, the husband of the over-dressed 
woman whom I had seen two years ago in the Park. I learned 
from him that, after leading the luckless Quin into a perfect 
quagmire of debt and difficulty, she had eloped with a wealthy 
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and callow gosling, who seized the chance of appearing asa 
fashionable co-respondent as the only possible way of attaining 
that public notice for which the soul of the snob is ever panting. 
No wonder that Johnnie was temporarily distrustful, and was 
anxious to ascertain from a reliable source if marriage was really 
a failure. 

I soon put him right upon that point, and enlarged upon the 
subject in terms which I need not recapitulate. 

“ All jolly fine your talking ; but every fellow has not your 
luck,” said he, in response to my oration. 

“Nonsense, man! your turn will come, when you'll be jolly 
glad you have not been bird-limed already by any of your Mrs. 
Quin’s sort. Come into the drawing-room, and see if my wife 
doesn’t tell you the same thing.” Poor Johnnie, however, was 
all too bashful to broach the subject with her. 

But when my wife and I were alone together we talked over 
his case, and agreed that it was a thousand pities that such a 
good husband zm posse should wander forlorn in discontented 
bachelorhood, and in constant danger of being victimized by 
some other harpy like the late Mrs. Quin. 

“What a pity Connie Staunton has sucha disagreeable old 
dragon of a father, she is just the sort of girl to make your 
friend a good wife. But you know there is no getting at her, 
poor thing ; for he seems to hate the idea of her ever leaving 
him, and does his best to keep all eligible men away from the 
house.” 

I was well aware of the truth of this. Old Mr. Staunton was 
a widower, and Connie was his only child. He was possessed 
of a comfortable fortune, a luxurious villa, with gardens and 
greenhouses, and had for some years nursed the costly delusion 
that he was a judge of old china. His collection was large and 
heterogeneous. It contained some genuine and_ beautiful 
specimens ; for, if he fancied a thing at Christie’s or elsewhere, 
he would bid for it recklessly ; but by far the larger proportion 
was of uncertain authenticity and most undeniable ugliness. 
But it was to him as the apple of his eye. He lived for his 
china ; and conveniently believed that it was indisputably right 
that his daughter should live for him, pay his weekly bills, keep 
his house in order, design his dinners, and play him to sleep 
thereafter ; all which functions she had for some years performed’ 
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in a manner that left nothing to be desired. He had sense 
enough to know when he was well off, and had no intention of 
parting with his model housekeeper if he could prevent it. And 
by hook or by crook he had hitherto contrived to make every- 
thing approaching to a possible lover, sheer off in despair or 
disgust ; and that too in so adroit a manner that poor guileless 
Connie was all unconscious of the manceuvre. For she was as 
unsuspicious by nature as she was frank, generous, and lovable. 

I agreed with my wife that, so far as others than themselves 
could judge, Johnnie and Connie seemed entirely made for each 
other ; but I warned her agairst trying to get up a match, asa 
thing of all others most risky, and to be avoided by sensible 
people. 

“There can be no harm, though,” I added, “in introducing 
him to her ; in fact he has seen her already, and seemed rather 
smitten ; but that goes for nothing with him.” I then recounted 
what had passed at the station. 

“We can easily have her here to tennis ; but even if they did 
take to each other there is that awful father of hers, he’ll never 
give his consent to her marrying anybody; my sister says it is 
quite hopeless for anyone to try.” I owned that the prospect 
was not cheerful ; but added that if the necessity ever did arise, 
I felt sure that my wife and sister-in-law were more than a 
match for old Mr. Staunton and could force him to capitulate. 

Next morning, as I had anticipated, my wife started soon 
after breakfast to see Mrs. Archer. 

I felt very certain that she had devised some deep-laid plot 
over night, which she wished to talk over with her sister. I was 
not consulted in the matter, indeed I was given to understand 
that a marplot of a man would only make a mess of the 
business—whatever the business was. 

I was quite content to leave it so; and started off for a 
ramble through the pines with Johnnie; pointing out all the 
beauties of the place as occasion offered. 

“Yes; but I say, which is Miss Staunton’s house?” 

I replied that it could not be seen from where we then were. 
At every fresh turn of the path, however, the question was 
repeated, until it became monotonous. The effect of sea-air in 
stimulating this sort of thing was certainly most conspicuous in 
Johnnie’s case ; and I was wondering to myself what I could do 
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with him if the symptoms continued to increase in severity, 
when whom should I see coming straight towards us but Mr. 
Staunton—‘ father of She !” 

Inspiration of any sort is an inexplicable thing, and certainly 
I cannot account for the sudden happy thought that flashed 
upon me then. We met, and I introduced my friend. Mr. 
Staunton bowed with cold, almost suspicious civility ; but 
changed his demeanour instantaneously, when I added : 

“A great connoisseur of china, Mr. Staunton, and I believe he 
has heard of your well-known collection.” 

“Really! ah! Most delighted to make your acquaintance,” 
said he, pressing Johnnie’s hand effusively. “I’ve just got home 
a find—a very rare find, I believe you'll say—though some of 
the pieces are strange to me, and I should be so glad of your 
opinion about the marks.” 

Poor Johnnie simply gasped, and turned as pink asa peony. 
He was quite incapable of backing up the awful fraud which I 
had started. But I came promptly to the rescue. 

“Tt is always a treat to see your collection, and I’m sure 
Crawford will be only too happy to give you any assistance.” 

“Well, if he will—let me see, have you two any engagement 
for lunch to-morrow ?—No. Ah well, both of you come up, and 
we'll have an afternoon with the china afterwards.” Verily I 
had “struck ile.” 

With this we parted ; but the unsuspecting “father of She” 
was barely out of earshot before my pent-up laughter broke 
loose ; all the more that Johnnie was pouring forth a torrent of 
mingled malediction and plaintiveness upon my devoted head. 

“What on earth made you say that of me, Malcolm? You 
know that I know nothing about this blessed crockery fad ; and 
it will make me look such a fool when he finds it out—as he is 
bound to do. It is too bad, just when I——” Short as it was, 
my friend contrived to embellish this speech with certain gems 
of English emphasis, which I think it discreet to suppress. 

“ My dear fellow don’t you see that I’ve scored the first point 
in the game already for you? I don’t believe an unmarried 
man has ever been asked to lunch there since Connie was 
in short frocks! Oh! it was a rare notion,” and I laughed 
again. 

“But he'll see that you’ve humbugged him as soon as he gets 
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me amongst his pots and pans, and there will be a devil of a 
row, and it will be all your doing.” 

“Not a bit of it, if you only play up to me.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Bless you, the old chappie knows mighty little about china 
himself, and if you only stick to your own opinion through 
thick and thin F 

“My opinion! But I have no opinions on the subject at all ; 
indeed I hate the rubbish.” 

“Gently, Johnnie, gently—you'll upset the cart—and think of 
the chance of seeing Miss Staunton.” 

This appeal brought him up with a round turn, as sailors say. 

“Well, and how do you propose to work out this precious 
fraud? I can’t see how it’s to be managed.” 

“Simplest thing in the world. I’ve got a Chaffers somewhere 
at home. I'll coach you up a bit, and if you grind at it to-night 
and to-morrow morning, as you ought to do, you'll probably 
know a deal more about china than he does, or ever will.” 

This partially reassured him, and we continued our walk. 

As we neared my house, we met my wife and Mrs. Archer. 

“T want you to lunch with us to-morrow,” said the latter, 
“and I’ve written asking Miss Staunton to come. 

“I’m very sorry, but we are both engaged.” 

“Indeed!” said my wife, “to whom?” 

“And I fear that you will find Miss Staunton is engaged 
also.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said Mrs. Archer. 

We were both sniggering like school-boys. 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“You don’t mean to say e 

“It’s a fact! Johnnie and I have both been invited by the 
old man himself.” 

The ladies flatly refused to believe it, until my bold stratagem 
was explained to them, when they both were eager to aid and 
abet the plan of campaign. 

Johnnie was inconceivably thick-headed in learning his lesson 
in ceramics. He could not comprehend that soft paste had 
nothing to do with batter-pudding, nor hard paste with pie- 
crust. But I hammered away until he had learned in parrot- 
fashion some half-dozen of the commoner marks, and I then 
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confided to him that if any particular piece was beyond his 
diagnostic powers, he should stoutly maintain that it was 
“ Lowestoft,” and “Lowestoft” of the most unique and valuable 
character. 

I also gave him special information regarding some of Mr, 
Staunton’s pet monstrosities—describing them minutely, and 
telling him what they were—or purported to be. In fact, I 
flattered myself that if he only kept his head, he would hold his 
own, and more, in the coming encounter. 

Next day at the appointed hour, the two male conspirators 
presented themselves at Mr. Staunton’s villa. 

My last admonition to Johnnie as we entered, was the well- 
known saying of Danton: “ z/ nous faut de Paudace et encore de 
Paudace, et toujours de Paudace.” 

But Johnnie only “smiled a sort of sickly smile” and looked 
sheepish. For there was no going back now. 

Miss Staunton received us graciously, and I noticed a look of 
pleased surprise light up her face as she recognized in'my friend, 
her fellow traveller of two daysago. “ Father of She” appeared 
presently, and we filed off to lunch— Johnnie making the 
running with the only lady present, with reckless disregard of 
the old man’s jealous eyes. Of course it fell to my lot to engage 
the latter, and draw off his attention. To this end I produced 
for his delectation a wonderful specimen of glazed pottery. As 
a matter of fact it was a small fragment of the bottom of an 
earthenware pickle-jar, which had been picked up on the sands. 
Its edges were worn smooth, and it looked as old as anything 
in the British Museum. Now an artistic friend of mine, with a 
rare turn for Egyptology, had cunningly decorated the glazed 
surface of this potsherd with some brilliantly-coloured and 
strictly correct hieroglyphs, so that it had really quite the air of 
a precious relic. 

“T want to know what you think of that?” said I gravely, as 
I produced the fraud. I remember that the principal object 
represented in this work of art, was a scantily-clad gentleman 
seated on a very slender camp-stool, the head of the figure 
being that of a dog, on which, however, he contrived to balance 
a champagne magnum. Fragmentary outlines of a tom cat,a 
boot-jack, and a garden-roller completed the occult group. 

‘Eh, what! bless my soul, where did you get this?” 
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eagerly exclaimed the victim, as he examined it through his 
eye-glass. 

“T suppose it came from the East?” said I quietly. I believe 
that the potsherd had been picked up on the beach at Boulogne, 
so that my reply was strictly accurate in regard to longitude. 

“Undoubtedly from the East! from Upper Egypt I should 
say, judging by the quality of the glaze.” 

“Yes, very fine quality, is it not? I hardly care to express a 
decided opinion as to its date, but I thought you would be sure 
to tell me something.” 

Tell me something! I should think he did tell me something. 
Tickled by the compliment to his erudition, he trotted out all 
the little that he knew of Egyptian antiquities, and a good deal 
more of his own invention. Indeed he could talk of nothing 
else during the whole time of lunch, and entirely neglected to 
notice either his plate, or the pretty serious flirtation that was 
being initiated under his very nose. In his enthusiasm, he quite 
forgot toeat. At length he suggested my letting him have the 
relic, to show to some society of which he was a member, and 
to write a paper about it; but I appealed to his feelings as a 
collector, if it was fair to ask me to allow such a unique artistic 
gem to go out of my immediate possession. He felt the force 
of this and reluctantly gave in. The fragment of pickle-jar was 
carefully wrapped in silver paper and replaced in my pocket. 

By this time lunch was over, and Miss Staunton rose. 

“Eh, what? bless my soul, I’ve had nothing to eat yet, and 
this cutlet’s perfectly cold.” 

“Never mind. I’ve told them to keep the dishes hot for you,” 
said the dutiful daughter, as she rang the bell, and walked 
towards the French window, followed by the faithful Johnnie. 

“But—but—where are you going?” 

“Only to look at the orchids, we'll be back by the time you 
have finished,” and before her father had time to object she and 
my friend had vanished. 

Now eating was a very serious matter indeed with Mr 
Staunton, and the idea of curtailing a single item of his elaborate 
meal, merely because his entire attention had been temporarily 
diverted to another topic, never entered his head. 

He proceeded, with slow deliberation, to make up for lost 
time, while I played with some biscuit to keep him company. 
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“Fill my glass,” said he to the servant. 

“ Bottle’s empty sir.” 

“Open another then—your glass is empty too.” 

He had not noticed this until he discovered his own want. 

Pommery and Greno was his particular “ wanity,” and I felt 
assured that he would think no more of his china, his daughter, 
or of fleeting time until there was no more “ wanity” to discuss, 

I caught a momentary and distant glance of Johnnie and his 
fair companion, in lively conversation, and decorously refilled 
my glass. All goes well, I thought, and watched my host eat. 

Now Mr. Staunton, after the manner of independent drones, 
prided himself upon being what it pleased him to call a 
methodical man, which meant that he would rather put a dozen 
people to the most acute inconvenience than quicken his own 
movements in the smallest degree to serve them And most 
fortunately, just then, he was under the delusion that Johnnie 
was wildly impatient to be at the old china, which thought 
tended to make him even more deliberate than usual over his 
lunch. 

But, however slowly a man may eat and drink, he is bound 
to arrive ultimately at a point when he has to give up, and when 
I saw that this point was imminent, it occurred to me that 
perhaps I had better bring back my friend, rather than let the 
old man go into the garden. After a search through the 
shrubberies, I interrupted the most idyllic ¢éte-d-téte imaginable, 
and cruelly dragged off the rueful Johnnie to the torture- 
chamber. I instinctively divined that Connie looked upon me 
at that moment asa marplot; but people always do misunder- 
stand our kindliest intentions. 

And now the dreaded ordeal began. 

To my intense relief, however, I soon discovered that although 
Johnnie was nervous, our host was even more so, in spite of his 
generous libations. 

Johnnie moreover recognised the first monstrosity shown to 
him, and rapped out all that I had told him about it with a 
precision and alacrity that visibly affected Mr. Staunton, who, 
distrustful of his own powers, began to be afraid of those of his 
critic. But when a many-coloured image of a shepherdess was 
produced which Johnnie confidently asserted to be Sévres, the 
old man felt bound to protest. 
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“Sévres, did you say! Sevres? why it’s old Chelsea, sir, 
there is the gold anchor mark.” 

“Yes, but don’t you know that the Sévres people were so 
jealous of the old Chelsea that they copied their pieces and 
forged their marks. These forgeries are now very, very rare— 
rarer indeed than the genuine old Chelsea, and much more 
valuable! I certainly never saw a finer example than this.” 

Johnnie was playing up with a vengeance. Cupid had 
evidently inspired him with unwonted valour as well as 
mendacity. This oracular opinion was certainly new to Mr. 
Staunton, and completely staggered him. 

But we very nearly came to dire grief over Johnnie’s next 
essay. Emboldened by success, he expressed a lively desire to 
handle a large Majolica dish, which he airily designated “old 
Lowestoft.” Fortunately I noted the mingled look of suspicion 
and annoyance on the owner’s face, and promptly cut in. 

We could not venture to play the Sevres card again. So 
giving Johnnie a warning frown, I said, “ Oh, dear, no! if you 
look at the glaze more closely, you will see why Lowestoft was 
never able to imitate Majolica ware successfully.” 

“Precisely so! they never could get it,” said our host. 

I never knew before that they had ever tried. 

“To be sure, how stupid of me! Indeed, I don’t know very 
much about Ma—ma F 

“Jolica,” I softly interposed. 

“Yes, Ma—yolly—ca, I must really study it.” 

“ One cannot know everything about such a wide subject, can 
they, Mr. Staunton ?” 

“No, indeed. I learn something new every day myself—and,’ 
turning to Johnnie, “I daresay we shall be able to help each 
other.” 

Just then the door opened, and the servant announced that 
there were visitors in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Archer, my wife, and Colonel Archer had most 
opportunely called. Mr. Staunton was visibly annoyed at the 
interruption, while Johnnie, secretly chuckling, expressed his 
great disappointment at having seen so little of such a choice 
collection. 

“But you must come again, my dear sir—indeed, you must 
promise me,” and Johnnie was nothing loth. 
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As we went to the drawing-room, our host confided to me 
that he thought my friend a most agreeable and highly cultured 
man, which opinion I fully endorsed. 

“So few men know anything about china, dut he does, you 
know.” From this, I knew that my friend had gained a favour- 
able footing in the house—the very problem which had seemed 
so insoluble. How vulnerable we all are, if we but knew it, 
upon our unguarded side! 

What need to recount what shortly followed ; the phenomenal 
proficiency which Johnnie attained by studying Chaffers, when 
he was not up at the Stauntons; the remarkable faith in 
Johnnie’s omniscience that developed in Mr. Staunton, a faith 
which prompted him to accept some amateur advice when 
suffering acutely from gout, with the result that he was confined 
to his room for many days; how Johnnie went every day to 
enquire for him, and lingered long in the conservatory studying 
orchids ; how he atoned for his participation in my deception 
by proving worthy of the good opinion which both father and 
daughter formed of him; how Mr. Staunton resolved that he 
could not bequeath his valuable collection to a more apprecia- 
tive legatee, and how Johnnie asked for something else in the 
meantime to keep him from fretting. 

And as to what followed next—is it not written in the 
chronicles of divers Society journals, devoted to such matters? 
Yes, my susceptible chum is now my near neighbour and a 
happy Benedict. Having once for all screwed up his bashfulness 
to the sticking point of one supreme and successful effort, he is 
no longer the victim of fleeting fancy, and never blushes now, save 
when I ask him, in the presence of his devoted wife, if he is as 
fond as ever of old china. 
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Church Parade. 
WITH A TATTOO OF ROMANCE. 


12.15 o'C.—* Empty! Sermon’s not over! At least a chance of 
chairs! What did you think of the new tenor last night ?” 

“Splendid! Sings as well as his grandfather paints—let me 
see though, was it his grandfather, or his great grandfather ? 
That Flemish fellow, you know, one used to hear of him in 
‘childhood’s early days !’” 

“Hush! here comes that handsome Mrs. Franks; she needn’t 
pretend she’s been to church, though she fas such a big book 
under her arm. You know her?” 

“Of course, who doesn’t? How cleverly she takes people in, 
ha, ha, ha! If everybody only knew what I know!” 

“There are Tom and Charlie, without their wives, of course! 
Bachelor husbands! And Lady Smart, without her husband, 
equally of course—a bachelor wife! ha, ha, ha!” 

“Phew! Hullo, old chap, don’t make such a noise. Do you 
see that fellow with the yellow hair, big shoulders, and a Roman 
nose! That’s Harry Grant!” 

“What, the chap all the women used to rave about? ‘The 
Lady-killer, Lady Talker called him !” 

“That’s so—till he went a cropper himself over little Violet 
Stuart !” 

“Didn’t they get engaged or something like it ?” 

“By Jove, yes, and billed and cooed like a couple of turtle 
doves ; and didn’t we chaff him just!” 

“Well, and what happened ? ” 

“They quarrelled over his cigar-case three years ago—he went 
to India.” 

“ And she?” 

“She flirted desperately for the rest of the season—with a 
broken heart, I should have said. Went back to Castle 
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M‘Calder, or M‘Calister, or Mac something—had a brain fever, 
and now is a nun in all but name and dress!” 

“Essence of three-volume novel, eh? Summed up in ‘don't 
quarrel about trifles!’ Ha, ha, ha!” 

[Hats off to someone. Pause] 

12.45 0'c:—WMrs. Spokof and Mr. Poodler—*Just out of 
church? Is your husband here ?” 

“Of course! You don’t look pleased!” 

“I thought the influenza was a much longer job!” 

“Hush! someone will hear. People are already looking at 
us !” 

“T should rather think so, you look charming !” 

“Compliments! That means that you've been flirting with 
someone else!” 

“Oh! upon my honour——! 

“Gracious heavens! Isn’t that Violet Stuart, in the cream and 
scarlet? What a scarecrow she looks. Thirty if she’s a day! 
And she used to be called a beauty!” 

“Never when you were by!” 

“Don’t be silly. I wasn’t out of the schoolroom !” 

[Aside.] “Hem!” 

“TI wonder whether she’s got over her affair with Harry 
Grant!” 

“T never understood why they parted. Because he went to 
India?” 

“Because he went to India! Good gracious, no! She’d have 
followed him to the North Pole if he’d asked her!” 

“Why then?” 

“It was all most absurd. I happened to hear all about it, 
because my maid and Lady Stuart’s maid, who had a friend who 
was in the Park, were friends. And my maid told me that one 
day, three years ago—how strange, this is the anniversary of 
their parting—it was the Sunday after the Derby! Well, they 
came to the Row as usual—Violet and Harry with no eyes for 
anyone else—Lady Stuart and Jack, a veritable enfant terrible 
of twelve, walking behind. Just as they turned up here by the 
barracks, rather,a smart-looking woman bowed to Harry, who 
either did not or would not see her. At any rate, Jack shouted 
‘Harry, that’s Vana, the Queen of the Air, and she bowed to 
you. Don’t pinch, mother, it’s true. She did the trapeze 


” 
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business at the Aquarium, when dad took me! Harry, she 
looked awful spoons on you!’ You must know the Stuarts are 
awfully particular. I believe Sir Otho prevented the law against 
kissing in the street from being repealed, when he was in 
America! Well, Violet said nothing, only she turned pale 
and never spoke another word till they got back to the Corner, 
when Harry took out his cigar-case to light up before they 
started home. It was a pretty thing in silver, and Violet put 
out her hand for it, whilst he lit his weed. He struck a match 
and his death-blow at the same time! When he had puffed 
away to his own satisfaction, he looked at his lady-love for the 
case, which she held open in her hands, with a look on her face 
that told him something was wrong. He took the thing from 
her, and there, sure enough, was a letter with only the signature 
visible—‘ a tot, Vana!’ WHarry began to laugh. ‘By Jove,’ he 
said, ‘I had forgotten this was here! I must explain!’ ‘No 
explanations are necessary or possible,’ says Miss Violet. 
‘Mamma, I am tired, will you take me home?’ ‘Certainly, 
my dear. Harry, you are coming in to lunch?’ ‘No, mamma, 
Mr. Grant will not lunch with us any more!’ And that, my 
dear fellow, was the end of the Grant-Stuart engagement !” 

“By Jove, you don’t say so! I wonder what became of 
‘Grant !” 

1 0C.—Two young, very young people-—“Was it your first 
dance ?” 

“Qh, no, last winter, when I came back from school, we danced 
every evening !” 

“Give me the first waltz to-morrow evening ?” 

“If you’re in time. Perhaps you go to sleep after dinner at 
the club—like papa does. Clubs must be very stupid. Some- 
times papa goes to sleep and doesn’t wake up till six o'clock in 
the morning! It must be very uncomfortable to go to sleep in 
achair! Isn’t Violet Stuart lovely?” 

“Just like a crushed Jersey lily, eh ?” 

Fair, fat, and forty, and dark, ditto, ditto. “Can you under- 
stand what men see in Violet Stuart? She attracts them like 
bees to a honey pot!” 

“My dear! It’s easy enough to be attractive if you choose 
to ogle the men as she does, and to laugh at the pitch of your 
voice, and to dye your hair, and—-— but there, did you see her 
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dress last night? I wonder Lady Stuart isn’t ashamed to be 
seen with her! Talk of a bodice! Such things must attract! 
She isn’t even pretty.” 

“Not a bit! and look at her skirt—talk of no petticoats! 
Who makes her gowns?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Try and find out, there’s a dear. Of course I wouldn’t copy 
her for the world, but with one’s own taste e 

“Lena, look, look! Isn’t that Harry Grant who has just 
stopped in front of the Stuarts, and—oh, my! it’s as good asa 
play—Sir Alec is introducing him to Violet.” 

“And don’t they both look white—she’ll faint or go into 
hysterics, or do something stupid.” 

“Oh no, she won’t. She never cared twopence for him, 
only he was the best partz in London, and” [szghing] “he is 
still.” 

1.30 O’'C.—Father and Son. “Well, what do you think of 
her ?” 

“Hum! I don’t think much of her people, they’re so con- 
foundedly straitlaced ! ” 

“What does that matter, you’re not going to marry them.” 

“ Are you sure about god-mamma and the money ?” 

“ £30,000, my dear fellow, as certain as your debts, and a good 
deal more payable.” 

“ By the Lord Harry, pater, it’s no go—there’s Grant talking 
to her, and, unless I’m a gone coon, he’s spoons.” 

“Queen Anne’s dead. That story belongs to the Middle 
Ages—she’ll have nothing to say to him. Sent him about his 
business years ago.” 

“Why I thought she was only just out.” 

“She’s only twenty-one, much the same thing, and prettier 
than she was when she threw him over, so you’d better make 
the running hot and fast.” 

Two Mashers. “Bai Jove, my dear fellow, don’t you know, it 
was at Scarborough.” 

“ Bai Jove, you don’t say so.” 

“Yaas, I went down on purpose to propose—and in the 
evening, just after I arrived, don’t yer know, I met her, don’t yer 
know.” 

-“ Bai Jove, no! and what did she say ?” 
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“Hit out straight and hard. Said she didn’t want a Court 
jester this season.” 

“ Bai Jove! and what did you say ?” 

“T said, ‘ Awh, I suppose you’d rather have a grant from the 
crown’ haw, haw, do’ye see, old fellow ?” 

“Bai Jove! and what did she say ?” 

“Oh Lord! don’t ask—my cheek is tingling still.” 

“Haw, haw, haw, what'll the fellahs at the club say? .Haw, 
haw, haw.” 

“Oh, come I say, now, that’s too bad, bai Jove!” 


1.45 O'C.—The Ex-Lovers—“And so you've come _ back, 
Major Grant. I should hardly have known you. Don’t you 
hate London after all the beautiful sights you have seen? And 
may I congratulate? I have heard rumours. I’m afraid you 
don’t quite relish sick-leave under the circumstances. [Aside] I 
wonder if he ever loved me?” 

“Oh, I presume you allude to May Crighton. Not much 
reason for congratulations yet, not till she’s married. I should 
like you to know her, though ; she’s very simple, not a bit like a 
London girl, you know.” [Aside] “I suppose it’s no good ; what 
a fool I am to care.” 

“T thought you didn’t go in for sweet simplicity now? I hear 
you're a great cynic—‘ all women are liars ’—that sort of thing.” 
[Aside] “ My God, can I bear it?” 

“Ah, but May is different. Besides, it’s a case of ‘love me 
love my daughter.’ When poor old Crighton begged me to take 
care of her, what could I do but take her home? And, iflama 
cynic, who taught me the lesson I wonder?” 

“Perhaps you don’t keep letters in your cigar case now.” 

“Miss Stuart—Violet—I r 

“Hush! here comes the Duchess, I must speak to her. You, 
know I am to have a stall at her bazaar, and H.R.H. is to be 
there, and I mean to make him buy—cigars.” 


The Gay Widow. “Going, General—won’t you come in to 
lunch ?” 

“T never lunch.” 

“Don’t you get awfully hungry ?” 

“Tm never hungry.” 

“Don’t you get terribly sleepy on Sunday afternoons ?” 
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“T’m never sleepy. By George, there’s Harry Grant! I must 
hear the latest about his lovely ward. Good morning !” 

“ Bear!” 

A Fashionable Poet and a Society Lady. “May I come in for 
a cup of your delicious tea this afternoon ?” 

“Again! Why you came in on Thursday.” [Zzttle giggle.] 

“Our souls were meant to soar together, and they must meet 
to soar. Your restful presence breathes peace into my harassed 
mind.” 

“Flatterer ! your wife will be jealous. What about her soul ?’ 

“She too, has a twin, and wings her way to ethereal heights, 
not heeding the coarser ties of domestic love.” 

“ There is something sweet, and innocent and touching in your 
total abnegation of a husband’s rights. By-the-bye, I hear that 
the Duchess, standing there, is most anxious to secure those 
rights over Violet Stuart, and her £30,000, for her young 
hopeful.” 

“Most likely. Some minds lack the innate refinement of 
your cultured one, and grasp only the sordid influence of 
money.” 

The Duchess and the Mother. “1 am so delighted to meet. 
How lovely your sweet Violet is looking. You are coming to 
me to-morrow? You hesitate. Oh, I can take no denial. 
Philip is positively giving up the river to see your beautiful 
daughter, and surely I understood—you have no objections to 
him? Of course, like all young men, he has been a bit wild, but 
with Violet to guide him, we can hope for great things.” 

“ Ah, Duchess, you have probed the tenderness of a mother’s 
heart! Should your son really love my Violet, Sir Otho and 
myself shall be proud to confide her to his care, and as you say 
her sweetening influence may work wonders.” 

“Who is that talking to her now ?” 

“That? Oh, that’s Harry Grant! He’s just back from 
India. He oughtn’t to show himself in decent society. I hear 
he’s got into some entanglement with a black woman, and he 
means to introduce her as his wife.” 

“Why, I declare, he’s given your daughter a photograph.” 

“Excuse me, Duchess, I must go to Violet.” 

The Lovers—“ And so May Crighton is your ward, and very 
beautiful ?” 
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“People call her so. I have seen no beauty in anyone since 
we parted at the Corner here, this day three years ago.” 

“ And yet you love her?” 

“Love her? Yes, as a brother loves a sister—but not with 
that love which is more than life, stronger than death—not 
with that love that survives a faithless woman’s trifling, that 
goes deeper and deeper day by day, striking its roots into the 
very soul, and leaving one powerless and helpless at the mercy 
of that same woman’s heart.” 

“Mr. Grant—Harry—I never dreamt of this.” 

“No, you never thought you were sending a man perchance 
to perdition, because of the look from another woman’s eye, the 
sight of another woman’s name.” 

“But that letter—that signature ! ” 

“You would not allow me to explain. Will you listen 
now ?” 

“The past is dead, why should we revive it?” 

“Because—oh, my love, can you not understand? Because I 
love you still! Have always loved you?” 

“You love me—still? Then—that—letter ?” 

“Was from Vana to her husband! They had quarrelled, he 
was a gentleman, a college friend. I promised to try and bring 
them together again; she entrusted me with a scrap to him in 
the Underground—no envelopes to be had—you understand ?” 

“Harry” [very softly] “can you ever forgive me?” 

“Try me.” 

“Send for May immediately.” 

“By telegram, dearest! ” 

“Violet, we shall be late for lunch, are you ready ?” 

“Yes, mamma, and Major Grant will lunch with us—with me, 
always!” 

“Violet !!!” 

“Hush, mamma, we are in the Row, remember.” 


2 0.c. Everybody—“ Oh, I am so tired!” 

“My husband won’t come away from that odious Mrs. 
Spark.” 

“My wife is still talking to that insufferable puppy ! ” 

“T shall be in time for the first waltz to-morrow.” 

“T will keep it for you.” 
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“Violet Stuart and Harry Grant together! and looking as 
happy as if they had never parted.” 

“Pater, adieu to the £ 30,000.” 

“There’s as good fish in the sea as ever came out, and I 
really don’t think we should have got on with Stuart Pére.” 

“Bai Jove, I wonder if she’ll ever box his ears?” 

“No wonder she wouldn’t listen to you, old chap, eh? Haw, 
haw, haw !” 

“ So the ward’s going to marry someone else, eh, Harry? and 
you’ve made it up with the heiress—sly dog!” 

“Poor Philip, the £30,000 won’t go to patch im up. The 
Duchess will be as cross as two sticks. I don’t think I'll go in to 
lunch, she might eat me up.” 

“T don’t know what to say, Duchess. You know Violet always 
was headstrong. I shall be quite glad to get her married, and 
then you know after all, he’s heir to the Earl of Neverdye!” 

“How about the black woman? ” 

“Oh, my dear Duchess, all young men are a little wild! your 
Philip, par exemple !” 

“ Well, good-bye, I shall catch my death of cold. Didn’t I hear 
Violet was rather delicate ?—you’d better be careful; with this 
influenza about, the marriage mightn’t come off after all.” 

“ Shall you come to-morrow ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know! it’s so stupid!” 

“Do come!” 

“ Shall you?” 

“Yes, if you will ?” 

“TI suppose I must! See you at church this evening ?” 

*'Ta, tt” 

The Lovers—* Harry ” [softly] “won’t you smoke?” 

“Darling !” 

“And give me—the cigar-case! ” 

The Bishop—1 preached as never sure to preach again.” * 


CHARLOTTE E. MORLAND. 


* Richard Baxter. 





ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. 


On the Wings of the Wind. 


ON the wings of the wind from the South I have wooed my fair 
bride ; 

Since the dawn of the day of my manhood my passion has 
cried— 

“Let us love—let us trust—let us fare hand in hand, side by 
side!” 


On the wings of the wind from the North I have sent her this 
word, 

That each day of the year in my heart has the thought of her 
stirred,— 

Yea, the thought of her dwells in my soul like a sweet-singing 
bird. 


On the wings of the wind from the West I am hastening to greet 
This bright star that the sky might be glad for, to lie at her 
feet ; 


On the wings of the wind that comes home, I am flying, my 
sweet ! 


FAYR MADOC. 
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H Ghostly Hdventure on Lrmoor. 


WILLIAM HURSTWICK was the reverse of a romantic or senti- 
mental young man, being hard-headed and endowed with a fair 
share of common-sense, which the buffetings he had received in 
some thirty years of a hard struggle against adverse circum- 
stances had done their best to strengthen. No one could call 
him visionary or hysterical, or aught but the most prosaic of 
mortals, yet he always vouched for the truth of the following 
tale. 

After some years of continuous hard work he thought he 
should like a holiday. He applied to his employer who, 
knowing the value of a good clerk, at once gave him six 
weeks’ leave. 

Then Hurstwick turned over in his mind whither his steps 
should lead him, and finally decided that he would go to beauti- 
ful Devon. 

He had no one to consult save himself, as he stood alone in 
the world as far as relations were concerned, therefore his pre- 
parations were soon made and he was on his way to Devon- 
shire. 

In spite of his hard-headedness the beauty of the scenery 
appealed strongly to him, and he would lie for hours watching 
the sea in all its changeful moods, the white clouds scudding 
across the blue expanse of sky, the lovely valleys and tree-' 
clothed combes that stretched away in an endless vista inland. 

September was drawing to a close, and with it Hurstwick’s 
holiday, when the following adventure befell him. 

He was lodging at a small farm in the vicinity of Porlock Bay, 
where everything was of the most primitive description as 
regarded furniture and utensils, but where the food was plenti- 
ful and good. For the first time in his life he was introduced to 
“squab pie,” Devonshire junket, clotted cream, and such like 
delicacies, indigenous to the county, and they were helped with 
no niggard hand: by the portly, rosy-complexioned wife of the 
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farmer, who was accustomed to the enormous appetites of the 
farm hands which the pure bracing air induced. 

He had made several excursions over Exmoor to various 

places, laughing at the admonitions of his hostess never to let 
dusk overtake him on the moor if he would wish to avoid un- 
pleasant circumstances, such as meeting the ghostly white 
rabbit, or Lady Howard in her coach with its four skeleton 
horses, or the spectral hearse, the coal-black steeds of which 
emit sulphurous flames from their eyes and nostrils, as they sink 
deep into the ground if anyone is adventurous enough to 
approach at all near them. 
‘ What did he care for ghosts, skeleton or otherwise? And 
he was highly amused at the mere idea of a poor little white 
rabbit being able to harm anybody, though the landlady shook 
her head portentously at his scoffing. 

It was a lovely morning when he set out, quite warm and 
balmy, and the sea shone with myriad ripples as it softly lapped 
the shore below. 

Hurstwick was a good walker, and intended to visit on foot 
some of the most noted places on Exmoor. 

He laughingly told the farmer’s wife that he should be quite 
ready for the broiled fowl and mushrooms when he returned at 
eight o’clock, and almost the last words he heard from her were 
an injunction that he had better make his return an hour earlier 
at least, as it got dark so soon in September. 

But Hurstwick paid little attention to her, and her warnings 
fell on heedless ears. 

He walked on across the moor with its wild ridges and crests, 
enjoying the beauty of the scenery and breathing in the sweet 
scents of sea and heather with a feeling of exhilaration. 

He saw the Valley of Rocks, the far-famed Watersmeet, the 
valley of the Lyn, and from thence made his way to Badg- 
worthy, the haunt of the robber Doones, and Simonsbath, and 
looked down on the place which for so long had sheltered Sir 
Ensor Doone and his beautiful granddaughter Lorna, together 
with the lawless crew who stopped at nothing, not even pillage 
and murder. 

It was with mingled feelings William Hurstwick looked at 
the few stones that are all that remain to show where the 
habitations were. In fancy he saw again John Ridd climbing 
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that perilous ascent to meet the young girl he loved so 
dearly, risking life and limb as of nothing worth when com- 
pared with a glance from Lorna’s soft eyes, a word from her 
sweet lips. He peopled the defile again with the huge robbers 
who for so long held terrorizing sway over the surrounding 
neighbourhood, till at last the populace rose and destroyed the 
band. How peaceful it all looked now; with the ferns waving 
their feathery leaves in the gentle breeze and the water mur- 
muring as it glided along, it was hard to believe that deeds of 
bloodshed and violence had once marred the loveliness of the spot. 

It was with a start the young man awoke to the fact that the 
day was beginning to fall, and that he was many miles away 
from the farm-house, which was his temporary abode, so 
throwing a final glance around, he turned to retrace his steps 
towards home. 

He walked on briskly, but, fast as he walked, the shades of 
night fell faster still, and ere he had gone very far, the darkness 
was closing him in all round. 

He walked a little quicker. In spite of himself, a feeling of 
apprehension was coming over him. It would not be pleasant 


to be lost on Exmoor, and obliged to spend the whole night 
there. 


He plodded on manfully, he would zo¢ think of all the ghostly 
tales Mrs. Marlow had been regaling him with, but in spite 
of this resolve, he found himself speculating as to whether Lady 
Howard would offer him a seat in her phantom-coach, or 
whether the demon horses of the spectral hearse might not 
engulf him with them in the morass, should he chance to meet 
with either. 

“ Pleasant,” muttered the young man to himself, as he took 
out a handkerchief and mopped his brow, for the quick walking 
had made him warm. “’Pon my soul, it looks as though I 
should have to spend the night on Exmoor, for I can hardly see 
now, and in half-an-hour I shall not be able to distinguish my 
nose in front of my face. How on earth am I to find my way 
then ?” 

Hurstwick was right; in less than the half-hour, the conviction 
forced itself upon him that he did not know in which way he 
was going. It might be backwards, or forwards, or round and 
round, for anything he knew to the contrary. 
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William Hurstwick was by no means a coward; but he may 
be pardoned if he felt a momentary thrill of apprehension, as he 
acknowledged this to himself. 

The darkness by which he was surrounded was so dense that 
it could almost be felt. 

There was an ominous stillness in the air that seemed to 
forbode evil. 

The cry of a night-bird, coming across the silence, smote 
weirdly on his ear. 

In spite of himself, his heart beat faster as he threw himself 
down on the grass to rest a little, and collect his thoughts. 

What should he do? It was not a pleasant idea to remain 
alone in this vast solitude, so dreary,,and peopled only with the 
ghosts his imagination conjured up. There was not a single 
human being near him for miles, for aught he knew ; and even 
should he shout for help, he might only bring down upon him 
some bad characters who might rob him of what little he 
possessed, 

On the other hand, to go forward, in that intense blackness 
had its dangers; he might fall into some ravine or pit before he 
was aware of its proximity, and lie there maimed and bleeding 
for days before death would put an end to his sufferings, for it 
was unlikely he would be found there, or he might be engulfed 
in the treacherous bogs which he had been told existed on 
various parts of Exmoor. 

Truly his predicament was not a pleasant one. He did not 
know how long he had sat there, when an ominous rumbling 
sound struck on his senses, and caused him to spring to his feet 
in fresh anxiety. 

Thunder. To be caught in a storm would be the acme of all 
that was disagreeable ; he must seek some place of shelter. 

As he turned his eyes around, endeavouring to penetrate the 
darkness, a sudden exclamation of relief escaped from his lips, 
There was a light glimmering at a short distance. It must be 
from some cottage, help would not be far off. 

Wonderfully relieved in mind, Hurstwick started in the 
direction of the light, while the distant mutterings of thunder 
grew louder, urging him to hasten, if he would reach shelter ere 
the storm broke upon him. 

He went quickly, occasionally stumbling over tussocks of 
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grass or boulders that he was unable to see; and still as he 
went the light seemed to recede before him, he could get no 
nearer to it. 

“ Whew!” he exclaimed at last, when he had barked his shins 
for the sixth time—* I believe the confounded thing must be a 
will-o’-th’-wisp. It may lead me into a bog.” 

At that very moment it disappeared, and Hurstwick, making 
a step forward, stumbled—and, before he could recover himself, 
was precipitated some distance down a declivity. 

Picking himself up and finding he was not much hurt, he 
proceeded to feel his way about. “ Steps—I declare,” was his 
comment. “ I must see—no feel—where they lead to.” 

Carefully feeling his way, he descended, and at that instant a 
brilliant flash of lightning momentarily illuminated the scene 
and showed him that the steps led down to a door. 

On pushing this, it yielded to his touch, and he entered what, 
as far as he could make out, seemed to be a small chapel. 

Lighting a wax vesta, he saw that his surmise was correct; 
and making his way to a pew, he sat down—not sorry to have 
reached a refuge—for now the thunder roared, the lightning 
flashed, and the rain came down in torrents. 

He was somewhat fatigued for he had been walking a good 
many hours, and he had not been long in this haven of refuge 


ere he dropped off to sleep, in spite of the noise made by the 
warring elements outside. 


Suddenly he started up wide-awake. 

A feeling that he was no longer alone came over him, and his 
heart beat high with a strange emotion that was not altogether fear, 

It was still dark, yet he could hear the muffled tread of feet 
that seemed to be descending the stone steps by which he 
himself had entered the underground chapel. Then he heard 
the door swing back, and a shudder he could not repress came 
over him. 

Who were these who were coming in? Would they prove to 
be friends or foes? Might he not have chanced upon the secret 
hiding-place of some band of robbers, who would resent his 
intrusion and silence any fear of his betraying them by taking 
his life? Too well he knew that if such were the case his 
chance would be small ; all traces of the crime could be easily 
hidden and none would know his fate. 
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Eagerly he strained his eyes to discover who it was that was 
entering the chapel, but the darkness shrouded them so that he 
could not see. 

He dared not stir, he seemed chained to the spot, rooted 
there by some intangible horror, which was intensified by a 
terrific peal of thunder that broke as it seemed just overhead, 

Almost immediately following a brilliant gleam of lightning 
shone into the chapel, revealing a strange scene to the astonished 
gaze of the solitary spectator. 

The peculiar brilliance did not die away as the former flashes 
had ; it remained, shedding a weird light over everything, and 
showing Hurstwick a group of persons collected near the altar. 
This latter was draped in black, and upon it a skull and cross- 
bones rested. Just inside the rails was a priest with shaven 
crown, and kneeling in front of him were a young man and a 
girl, as if about to be joined in the bonds of holy matrimony. 

The girl was young and very lovely ; but Hurstwick thought 
he had never seen such an awful look on any human being’s 
face; it was like the anguish of a lost soul. Her dress was of 
a bygone period, but rich and costly, though it seemed rumpled 
and mud-stained as though the wearer had had no time for 
changing it after a journey. 

The man by her side was young and handsome, apparently 
a fitting mate for the beautiful girl. His clothes too had an 
old-fashioned air. There was a stern, set expression on his 
face, except when he turned it towards her, then his eyes took a 
mournful, softening look ; but what struck Hurstwick as being 
very extraordinary was that he was heavily fettered, both wrists 
and ankles having gyves upon them. 

A little behind them stood an elderly man with a forbidding 
countenance, and three or four retainers completed the group. 

No one took the slightest notice of Hurstwick, where he sat a 
more than interested spectator of the strange scene. 

And now the priest began what was evidently the marriage 
service, though the young man could not hear what was said, a 
low murmur being all that reached his ears in the intervals of 
the thunder that pealed outside. 

It was ended, and the bridegroom clasped his bride and held 
her close to his breast with his fettered hands as though he 
would never let her go. 
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Then Hurstwick saw the elderly man advance as if to take 
the shrinking girl from her resting-place ; but though he heard 
no sound he could see that she was begging and imploring some 
mercy from her guardian or father, whichever he might be, and 
clinging all the tighter to her lover, when, his patience ex- 
hausted, the elderly man tried to tear her from his clasp. 

Failing in this he made a sign to the other men, two of whom 
advanced and wrenched her with no gentle hands from her 
husband, who, heavily fettered, was powerless to rescue his 
bride. 

Then Hurstwick saw something which made the blood in his 
veins run cold with horror. A third man stealthily approached 
the bridegroom from behind, a long, murderous-looking knife in 
his hand. 

The young man tried to call out, to warn the intended victim 
of this treachery, but his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth 
and he found himself powerless to move or speak. Vainly he 
struggled with the lethargy which overpowered him, he could 
not avert the doom which was dealt. 

The girl saw her lover struck and the red blood spurt from 
the wound over the murderer’s hand. By a superhuman effort 
freeing herself from her captors, she rushed to the altar, where 
her husband yet stood, though swaying backwards and forwards 
from faintness, and flung herself before the knife which was 
descending for the second time, so that it was sheathed in her 
breast. 

As she fell, with her dying eyes still looking love unutterable 
into those of her sinking bridegroom, the elderly man rushed 
forward, horror and remorse depicted on his face as he saw the 
life-blood welling from her heart, and a cry, weird and terrible, 
that pierced above the fury of the storm, broke from his lips and 
rang*through the vaulted chapel, while the priest looked on at 
all three with fierce, unpitying gaze, that told of an evil soul 
beneath his sacred robe. 

And now Hurstwick saw what had escaped his notice before ; 
this was a yawning grave, into which the priest motioned the 
men to throw the yet warm bodies of those whom he had joined 
in wedlock so short a time before. 

“ Monster, forbear,” shrieked Hurstwick, as he saw the corpse 
of the fair girl about to be thrown into that yawning chasm. 
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“Murderer, surely your crime will cry to Heaven for vengeance,” 
for he seemed to know it was owing to the priest’s agency that 
those hapless lovers had been done to death in so terrible a 
fashion. 

The words had hardly left his lips when the chapel seemed 
to rock to its foundations, the light suddenly went out, leaving 
only a ghastly darkness; a hissing sound rent the air as though 
a thunderbolt had passed; and Hurstwick, thrown violently 
to the ground, lost his senses and knew no more. 

* * + . . * 

In vain his friends tell him that his night’s exposure to the 
fury of the elements made him light-headed and fancy all that 
he saw. 

Hurstwick maintains they were real ghosts, and that, centuries 
before, some ghastly tragedy must have been enacted on that 
very spot, though the cause and meaning of it could only be 
left to conjecture; but he is certain a page of some noble 
family’s history was revealed to him that never-to-be-forgotten 
night ; and he is yet in hopes of discovering the buried chapel, 
though up to the present he has not been able to discover its 
whereabouts. 
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Sonatius Loyola. 


IN the year 1491, at the Castle of Loyola, in the province of 
Guipuscoa, Spain, the wife of the Lord of Ognez and Loyola 
presented her husband with a son, named in the Spanish fashion 
Inigo, who was afterwards the celebrated founder of the order of 
the Jesuits. 

He was brought up at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
being first page to the former, but as soon as he was of age he 
became a soldier, fighting under the Duke of Najara against the 
French, who wished to retake Navarre from the hands of the 
Spaniards. He was aman of great courage, and made a good 
officer, seeking opportunities of distinguishing himself. At the 
siege of Pampeluna, in 1521, he behaved with more courage than 
prudence, had his right leg broken by a cannon-ball and his left 
wounded by a stone shot from a sling. 

While these wounds were healing, and during the tedium of 
convalescence, he determined to bid adieu to all terrestrial 
vanities, travel to Jerusalem, and dedicate himself to the service 
of God. Hitherto gallantry, romantic love affairs, and excesses 
of all kinds, to which he was much addicted, occupied his leisure 
time, and this wonderful conversion is asserted by some old 
writers to have been brought about by reading the lives and 
legends of the saints during his enforced idleness. Others, how- 
ever, amongst them Maffeius, describe him as “one who had 
hardly ever learnt his letters.” 

Born with a lively disposition, and inclined to enthusiasm, he 
became deeply moved over the stories of St. Dominic and 
St. Francis, resolving that he would experience himself some of 
the difficult undertakings of these two religious heroes ; and the 
moment he was cured and able to use his limbs, he set out for 
the holy Lady of Montserrat, hung his weapons over the altar of 
the Blessed Virgin, declared himself her knight on the 24th 
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March, 1522, observing as closely as possible all the ancient laws 
of chivalry in this his enlistment under the standard of his 
spiritual warfare. 

His first passage of arms was with a Moor, who denied the 
virginity of Mary after the birth of Christ, and had not the man 
discreetly retired from the contest, it would probably have 
proved fatal to him, as Ignatius was greatly enraged at what he 
deemed this black man’s profanity. 

All that night he watched and prayed at Montserrat, kneeling 
and appealing to the Virgin, and the next day, being that of the 
Annunciation, he put on a pilgrim’s gown, and set off before the 
sun rose, travelling to Manresa. Here he remained for about 
a year, living in the town-hospital amongst the poorest and most 
wretched people, practising rather horrible and severe mortifica- 
tion, to atone for his former sins, and purify himself for his 
religious errantry. Every day he ate nothing but bread and 
water, except on Sundays, when he allowed himself the luxury 
of a few herbs, begging this spare diet from door to door, 
thrashed himself thrice a day, let his hair and nails grow, spent 
seven hours a day in vocal prayer, lay naked on the ground, put 
an iron chain round his loins, and hardly slept at all, and this to 
prepare himself for his journey to Jerusalem. Besides this he 
affected rough manners and the general appearance of a ruffian, 
if the following account is to be believed: “His dirty face, his 
filthy, uncombed hair, his long beard, and nails left black and 
unwashed, rendered him a frightful figure, and ridiculous to all 
the world. Even the children, when he appeared, pointed their 
fingers, threw stones, and followed him with loud cries.” 

It was at Manresa that he wrote in Spanish his book of 
Spiritual Exercises, a Latin translation of which, by Andrew 
Frusius, he published at Rome in 1548, which was favoured with 
the approbation of Pope Paul III. If anyone should wonder 
how the illiterate Loyola, who, it is said, could barely read, was 
yet able to write a book, they may, if they like, accept the 
solution of the affair from Father Alegambe, who delivers himself 
after the following fashion in the first page of his Bibliotheca 
Societatis Jesu: “Lewis de Ponte, a person of undoubted credit, 
relates how faithful tradition had handed it down to Father 
Lainez, General of the Jesuits, that these exercises were revealed 
to our holy father (Ignatius of Loyola) by God himself, and that 
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Gabriel, the Archangel, had declared to a certain person, in the 
name of the Blessed Virgin, how she had been their patroness, 
their founder, and helper; had prompted Loyola to begin this 
work, and had dictated to him what he should write.” 

“If this account,” says an old chronicler, “should savour too 
much of the miraculous for a Protestant reader, he need only 
suppose that Loyola stole the substance of his book, or was 
assisted in composing it by some other person !” 

In order to go to Jerusalem he embarked on board a ship at 
Barcelona, and arrived five days later at Cajeta, where he 
determined not to proceed in his enterprise until he had 
received the Pope’s benediction. So he came to Rome on Palm 
Sunday, 1523, from whence he went on to Venice, after an inter- 
view with Hadrian VI. On 14th July, 1523, he embarked there 
for Joppa, arriving the last day of August, and reached Jerusalem 
on the 4th September. After gratifying his devout curiosity, he 
returned by way of Venice and Genoa to Barcelcna, where he 
stopped to study the Latin tongue. He experienced “ miraculous 
adventures” and “ecstatic visions” during his voyage. Bishop 
Stillingfleet was of opinion that these give good proof that the 
institution of the Jesuits was founded originally in fanaticism. 

In 1524, he began to learn the rudiments of grammar, and 
soon after read the Enchiridion Militis Christiani of Erasmus, a 
book combining purity of style with most wise rules of Christi- 
anity. But this did not suit Loyola. It was like pouring cold 
water on the fire of his devotion, cooling the divine love in him, 
and he took a dislike to all the writings of Erasmus, never 
reading them, nor allowing his disciples to do so, applying 
himself instead to the study of Thomas a4 Kempis. Two years 
later, having made considerable progress, he was admitted to 
the lectures of philosophy, and went to Alcara de Henares, 
recommencing his old life, begging his bread from door to door. 
It was at the college of St. Barbe, that he associated himself for 
the purpose of establishing a new religious order with Frangois 
Xavier, Pierre le Févre, Jacques Lainez, Alfonse Salmeron, 
Nicolas Alfonse Bobadilla, and Simon Rodriquez. His 
mendicant life, his curious appearance, and that of his com- 
panions, besides the instructions lhe gave those who flocked 
about him, at length brought him under the cognizance of the 
Inquisition, when, enquiries being made, and a widow and her 
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daughter found to have undertaken a pilgrimage on foot under 
his direction as beggars, he was reviled, abused, and put into 
prison. He only obtained his release by promising not to vent 
his opinions for four years, a promise which he did not keep, as 
it would have frustrated his design, and he continued to dis- 
course on religious matters as before, but was again thrown into 
prison. Then he went on to Paris, pursuing his studies vigor- 
ously, and he and his companions bound themselves by a vow 
to lead a new way of life. This they did in the church of 
Montmartre, the 15th August, 1534; renewing their vows twice, 
in the same place on the same day, with similar ceremonies. 

The seven were afterwards increased to ten. They agreed 
that Loyola should return to Spain, where he preached repent- 
ance, drawing immense crowds, inveighing against the scandal- 
ously immoral life of the priests. From thence he went by sea 
to Genoa, and from there to Venice, where on the 8th January, 
1537, he was met by his colleagues, and, having been ordained 
a priest some year or two before, preached in public places 
and won souls, for though some laughed at the strange 
appearance of Loyola and his companions and their broken 
Italian, others went away weeping for shame of their sins. 

Here he became acquainted with John Peter Caraffa, after- 
wards Pope Paul III., an acquaintance which later on was of 
great consequence in forwarding his grand scheme. They had 
bound themselves by a vow to travel to Jerusalem, but before 
setting out on that expedition they determined first to pay 
their devoirs to the Pope and obtain his benediction and per- 
mission. Accordingly they went to the City of the Seven Hills 
and were gratified in their desires. On returning to Venice in 
order to embark for the Holy Land, they found themselves 
unable to do so, owing to the war with the Grand Seignor, that 
put an effectual stop to the peregrinations of pilgrims by sea. 
Resolving not to be idle, in the meantime they dispersed them- 
selves in the towns of the Venetian territories, preaching, and 
trying to impart piety to others. 

At length it was resolved that Loyola, Faber, and Lainez 
should again go to Rome to acquaint the Pope with the inten- 
tions of the whole company, and the rest were to go to the 
most famous universities of Italy, to improve the morals and 
religion of the young students. Before they separated, they 
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bound themseives to observe the following rules: “ First, that 
they should lodge in hospitals, and live only upon alms. 
Secondly, that they should be superiors by turns, each in his 
week, lest their fervour should carry them too far if they did not 
prescribe limits to one another for their penances and labour. 
Thirdly, that they should preach in all public places, and every 
other place where they could be permitted to do it ; should set 
forth in their sermons the beauty and rewards of virtue, with the 
deformity and punishment of sin, and this in a plain evangelical 
manner, without the vain ornaments of eloquence. Fourthly, 
that they should teach children the Christian doctrine, and the 
principles of good manners; and fifthly, that they should take 
no money for executing their functions, but do all for the glory 
of God, and nothing else.” They all consented cheerfully to 
these articles, but being often asked who they were, and what 
was their institute, Ignatius told them that, “ Being united to 
fight against heresies and vices, under the standard of Jesus 
Christ, the only name that answered their design was ‘The 
Society of Jesus.’” 

The three arrived in Rome about the end of the year 1537, 
and soon after had audience of his holiness Paul III. They 
offered him their service, the founder hoping to do great things 
for the church by means of his spiritual exercises. The Pope 
dismissed them at first, not however without encouragement, 
and Loyola, then sending for the rest of his companions, who 
were dispersed through Italy, proposed founding a new order, 
and the general scheme being agreed on, they resolved, that to 
the vows of poverty and chastity which they had already taken 
they should add that of obedience ; that they should elect a 
superior general, whom they “ must all obey as God himself” ; 
that this superior should be perpetual, and his authority absolute ; 
that wheresoever they should be sent, they should go instantly, 
with cheerful alacrity, even without any viaticum, living upon 
alms if it should be so required; that the professed of their 
society should possess nothing either in particular or in common, 
but that they might have colleges, with revenues and rents, in 
the universities, for the subsistence of the students. 

About this time a persecution was raised against Loyolafat 
Rome, who, notwithstanding all opposition, went on with his 
great work, while some of his companions were employed upon 
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great occasions by the Pope, Francois Xavier and Simon 
Rodriquez being sent to the Indies with “no less than the title 
of ‘Apostles of the New World.’” 

In 1540, Loyola having pressed his petition with greater 
warmth, Pope Paul III. confirmed his society, on condition that 
its number should never exceed three score, and in 1543, without 
any restrictions. 

Loyola was created general of this new order in 1541, made 
Rome his head-quarters, and had the satisfaction of seeing his 
companions spread themselves over Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Japan, China, America, and the far extremities of the world. 
He employed himself in the conversion of the Jews, with whom 
Rome was crowded at that time, and Paul III. enacted a law 
by which they preserved all their possessions, and if any of them, 
who might be well-born, turned Christians, contrary to their 
parents’ consent, the whole substance of the family devolved to 
them. 

Julius III. and Paul IV. added a new ordinance, namely, that 
all the synagogues in Italy should be taxed every year a certain 
sum, to be applied to the maintenance of his proselytes. Lost 
women were another object of Loyola’s zeal and care. There 
was a convent of Magdalenists at that time in Rome, into which 
women who were desirous of leaving their infamous course of 
life were admitted, provided they would take all the vows of the 
order, and lead a conventual life for the rest of their days. 
Loyola, considering this and some other conditions too severe, 
founded a new community for penitents of this kind, where 
maids and married women might be indifferently admitted. Its 
title was, “The community of the grace of the Blessed Virgin.” 
He had rooms built in St. Martha’s church, and frequently con- 
ducted them thither himself. He was sometimes told that he 
was wasting his time, as such women were never really converted, 
to which he replied : 

“If I did hinder them but one night offending God, I should 
think my time and labour well employed.” 

Several women would have submitted themselves to his 
discipline, but the remembrance of the widow and her daughter 
at Alcara de Henares, and the great trouble which the spiritual 
direction of them had given him, obliged him to free his society 
for ever from the perplexing task. 
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His companions, who had not yet penetrated to France, 
established themselves there in 1550, the same year in which 
Pope Julius III. gave a new bull of confirmation to the Society, 
in which he eulogised it greatly. Notwithstanding these eulogies 
the new society caused great alarm in France, and met with 
stubborn opposition. The parliament of Paris, the Sorbonne, 
the University, alarmed at the singularity of its privilege and 
constitution, arose in arms against it, the Sorbonne declaring 
in a decree of 1554 that it was more likely to ruin than to edify 
the faithful; and, perhaps, when we consider that Loyola’s 
favourite maxim was “The end justifies the means,” we can 
hardly be surprised at this decree, which, having been sent to 
Rome, the principal Jesuits wished to respond and let the 
doctors know that they judged the Society wrongly and harshly. 
Ignatius, however, more prudent and long-sighted than his 
confreres, thought the best response a profound silence. 

“In certain things,” said he, “it.is better to be silent than to 
speak ; and one does not want to avenge or defend oneself by 
the pen, when truth avenges and defends itself. No matter how 
great the authority of the theologians who condemn us, it ought 
not to give us any uneasiness. God is our defender, let us put 
our cause in his hands, and we shall triumph over calumny.” 
He assured them that, notwithstanding all these obstacles, the 
society would be received in France, and that the college they 
had in Paris would be one of the most celebrated. He was 
prophetic, Patience and tact dispersed these storms little by 
little, the parliament of Paris consented at last to the establish- 
ments of the Jesuits in France, because they appeared to be a 
likely society to oppose the Protestants. 

Loyola, after having received the confirmation of his order 
from Pope Julius III., in 1550, wished to resign his general- 
ship, but the Jesuits not permitting this, he continued head of 
“the Society of Jesus” until his death, which took place on 
the 31st July, 1556, in his sixty-sixth year, thirty-five after 
his conversion, and sixteen after his society was founded. 
“But,” says an old writer, “he could not be said to die 
immaturely, with regard to his glory, for he lived to see his 
followers spread over the face of the whole earth, and giving 
laws under him to almost all nations. It was not pretended at 
first that Loyola wrought any miracles, but when his canoniza- 
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tion began to be talked of, his miracles became innumerable, 
and were confirmed by all sorts of witnesses. Pope Paul V. 
beatified him in 1609, Gregory XV. inserted him in the 
catalogue of saints in 1622, Innocent X. and Clement IX. 
increased the honours that were paid him. But whatever 
honours might be paid to Loyola, nothing can be more sur- 
prising in his history than the prodigious power which his order 
acquired in so few years in the old world as well as in America. 
It is surprising how much this order multiplied in a short time 
after it was once established. In 1543, the Jesuits were but 
eighty in all; in 1545, they had but ten houses; in 1549, they 
had two provinces, one in Spain, another in Portugal, and 
twenty-two houses. In 1556, when Loyola died, they had 
twelve great provinces; in 1608, Ribademeira reckons twenty- 
nine provinces, two vice-provinces, twenty-one professed houses, 
293 colleges, thirty-three houses of probation, ninety-three other 
residences, and 10,581 Jesuits. And in the last catalogue, which 
was printed at Rome in 1679, they reckon thirty-five provinces, 
two vice-provinces, thirty-three professed houses, 578 colleges, 
forty-eight houses of probation, eighty-eight seminaries, 160 
residences, 106 missions, and in all 17,655 Jesuits, of whom 7,870 
were priests. What contributed chiefly to the prodigious 
increase of this order in so short a time, was the great en- 
couragement they received from the Popes, as well as from the 
kings of Spain and Portugal. They received this encourage- 
ment for the use it was supposed they might be of to both these 
powers. Various sects of religion were at that time insulting 
Popery, especially in Germany, where Lutheranism was pre- 
vailing mightily. The Jesuits were thought a proper order to 
oppose these insults and incursions, and so far might be useful 
to the Pope. The Spaniard found his account in sending them 
to the Indies, where, by planting Christianity and inculcating 
good manners, they might reduce barbarous nations into a more 
civilised form, and by that means make them better subjects. 
The Jesuits were very likely persons to succeed in these employ- 
ments, whether we consider their manners, discipline or policy. 
They carried a great appearance of holiness, and observed a 
regularity of conduct in their lives and conversations, which 
gave them great influence over the people, who, on this account, 
and especially as they took upon them the education of youth, 
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without pay or reward, conceived the highest opinion of, and 
reverence for them. Their policy too, within themselves, was 
wisely contrived, firmly established. They admitted none into 
their society that were not perfectly qualified in every respect. 
Their discipline was rigid, their government absolute, their 
obedience most submissive and implicit.” 

According to the old historians, Ignatius Loyola was of 
middle stature, rather short than tall, of an olive complexion, 
bald-headed, deep-set eyes full of fire, a large forehead, and an 
acquiline nose. He halted a little in his walk, by reason of the 
wound he received at the siege of Pampeluna, but by the care 
he took to hide this defect, walking carefully, he managed so 
that it was hardly perceived. 

No society or religious order ever had so many enemies as 
the Jesuits have had. The numbers of books that have been 
written against them would form a considerable library. They 
met with more opposition in France and Spain than in any 
other countries, and this opposition was not without just founda- 
tion. However serviceable to the see of Rome, to which they 
have always been most devoutly attached, they have been very 
pernicious and detrimental in other countries ; and have brought 
odium on their society by that means, which nothing will ever 
be able to remove. 

“They have,” says a writer of the eighteenth century, “in- 
dustriously propagated doctrines, which have exposed sovereign 
princes to slaughter and states to revolutions, witness the 
murder of Henry IV. of France, the gunpowder plot in England, 
etc., etc. They have corrupted morality, by mental reserves 
and logical distinctions, to such a degree that, according to them, 
the vilest and most profligate wretches in the world may do just 
what they please, yet not offend against its rules; and for this 
they have often been thoroughly exposed; more especially in 
the Provincial Letters of Mr. Pascal. Their power has been on 
the decline for some time, and the late attempt upon the King 
of Portugal’s life, in which they were not concerned a little, gave 
almost a fatal blow to it.” 

The assassinations, the spirit of intrigue, cupidity and self- 
interest, which were a reproach to some of the successors of 
“Saint Ignatius,’ were never the feelings or designs which 
animated and inspired the founder of the Jesuits. If his youth 
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had its faults and its irregularities, his old age was a model of all 
the virtues, at least according to two of his confreres, Maffei and 
Bonhours. The praise the latter bestowed on his superior was 
very modest in comparison to the wonderful things that were 
said of him in Spain at the time, which made him indeed a saint 
and a wonder. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


TOM ATHERTON ASSERTS HIMSELF. 


THE Muddleton had had a quick little gallop, from Doubleton 
Gorse to Harkaway Park, where they had killed their fox in 
the open. They had since then been put into the Harkaway 
coverts, which they were now drawing. 


On the south side of the covert, in the park, a group of horse- 


men had congregated. They were some of the best riders in 
the hunt; and in their midst was Mary Dunstable. She had 
gone well in that little gallop; and conscious that this was so 
she was feeling at peace with herself and all her fellow-creatures. 
She had almost forgotten Gingerbread’s existence, and all regret 
at being on Galloper’s back had certainly vanished. 

There was no question about it, Galloper was a most perfect 
hunter. She had had him for several years, and he had been 
purchased in the days when Gargrave, her father’s head groom, 
had had more to do with the purchasing of Miss Dunstable’s 
horses than that young lady herself. Now, as it happened, 
Gargrave was a capital judge of horseflesh, and a thoroughly 
honest man. The horse had been one of Sir Reginald Bleak’s, 
and Gargrave, knowing that he was a first-rate hunter, and had 
been ridden by a first-rate man, had persuaded Lord Leftbury 
to purchase him for Miss Dunstable, at Tattersall’s, where, that 
Spring, Sir Reginald had sent up his entire stud. 

Sir Reginald had not quite intended to let Galloper leave his 
stable that year ; he was one of the best horses in it. And he 
had put a reserve of 4400 upon him when he sent him up for 
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sale, which, as the horse was not a weight-carrier, seemed an 
outside price. 

Perhaps it was the fact that Galloper had belonged to Sir 
Reginald which had prejudiced Mary against the horse; be that 
as it may, it is certain that, in spite of the way he always 
carried her, she did not like the horse. It may have been that 
she wished to be thought only to care for young half-broken 
thorough-breds, and that she considered that when riding 
Galloper half the honour and glory of a foremost place rested 
on his shoulders, instead of the entire credit being her own. 
Nevertheless, Miss Mary Dunstable never went so well as when 
on Galloper’s back ; and when out on him she always enjoyed 
herself to the top of her bent. 

On this day in question she again got well away, when the 
fox broke covert on the Maybrooke side of Harkaway ; and 
when Mary Dunstable got a good start, if she was on a 
sufficiently good mount, she knew how to keep it. 

The country was rather heavy, and that part of it which lay 
between Harkaway and Maybrooke, lay low, was not particularly 
well-drained, and could boast of a good deal of plough. 

Now Miss Dunstable, across country, had one very great fault. 
She never took the state of the ground she traversed into 
consideration; and she had no idea either of how to save her 
horse, or when he had had enough. 


The country was very blind, almost exceptionally so; but 


_that did not trouble Galloper at all. What did trouble him, 


towards the end of that second run, was the ruthless way in 
which he was urged to exert himself to his utmost over all the 
heaviest bits of plough. 

He had been out cub-hunting about half-a-dozen times ; but 
as it had happened, on the days when he had been out, they had 
never had any runs worth mentioning ; and although Gargrave 
had done all he could to get him into good condition, Mary had 


_hot done her share of the business at all equally well. Mary 


interfered a good deal in the stable arrangements at Dunstable; 
especially, of course, where her own horses were concerned ; and, 


as might be concluded, the stable arrangements at Dunstable 


would have been considerably more satisfactory and business-like 
had she left them alone. 


For instance, she persisted in imagining that nobody could 
20* 
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ride her horses except herself; and she regularly exercised all 
three of them. At least, she said she exercised all three of 
them ; but the regularity of the undertaking existed chiefly in 
Miss Dunstable’s imagination. 

Certainly she was a wonderfully active young woman, and she 
invariably was down before seven in the morning, and had one 
of them out for an hour-and-a-half before breakfast. Another 
always went out between breakfast and luncheon, with Miss 
Dunstable upon its back ; but Miss Dunstable had three horses, 
and she, as has before been stated, had no great love for 
Galloper. So, somehow or other, Galloper had been neglected. 
He had been left out at grass, after a rather hot argument with 
Gargrave, far longer than he ought to huve been, or than that 
good man approved of ; and he had had very few opportunities 
since then of trying his wind; very few indeed. So it was 
hardly to be wondered at, if towards the end of that second run 
he began to find himself rather in want of it; for the hounds 
were running up-wind, there was a burning scent, and, as we 
know, the country was deep. 

Mary wondered much why the horse made a bad peck over a 
comparatively small fence, which separated a long fallow field 
and a stiff bit of plough. That he ‘was nearly at the end of his 
tether never entered her head, although most of the horses®out 
had had about enough of it. She had only three men in front of 
her; the huntsman, Captain Bleak, and a hard-riding soldier 
from Muddleton ; and, determined to keep her place at all costs, 
she urged the old horse on at a killing pace across that heavy 
bit of plough. 

The result was what might have been anticipated. There was 
an awkward-looking bullfinch at the end of it. Galloper faced 
it gallantly enough; because he had never been known to 
refuse a fence of any sort in his life ; and he even succeeded in 
crashing through it in a fairly satisfactory manner; but there 
happened to be a fair-sized ditch on the far side of it, and, 
unable to recover himself in time to make a second effort, into 
that ditch Galloper blundered on his head. 

After that, Miss Mary Dunstable saw no more of the hounds 
that day. The ditch was very deep and not very wide; and 
Galloper got firmly wedged in it, in a very uncomfortable and 
awkward-looking manner. It was quite a long time before 
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they could get him out, and before it was possible to do so, it 
was necessary that a rope should be procured from a farm-house 
half a mile away. 

Mr. Thomas Atherton arrived upon the scene before he had 
been extricated ; and he made himself very useful, in a quiet 
and less obtrusive manner than might have been expected. 

Long before Galloper was on his legs again, the hounds were, 
of course, miles away; and it was too late on in the day to 
make it worth their while to look for them. 

So Miss Dunstable and Mr. Thomas Atherton turned their 
horses’ heads homewards. They were quite twelve miles from 
Dunstable and ten from Selwick, and their ways lay together. 

On ordinary occasions, Miss Dunstable would not have ridden 
home from hunting with Tom Atherton; she had no personal 
objection to the young man, as we know, but out hunting she 
generally ignored him as nearly as it was possible to do so. She 
had no wish that her flirtation with him should be known by her 
friends in the hunting-field; by none of them was the young 
man received with open arms. They just tolerated him, and 
that was all; and she was perfectly well aware of the fact that 
they considered that, in doing so, they were rather stretching a 
point. 

Since it was thus that he was looked upon by the members of 
the hunt, it was hardly likely that Mary should feel proud of 
her admirer, or wish to be seen often by his side ; besides, she 
dreaded greatly that her father should hear a rumour of what 
was going on, and what did go on went on in secrecy. 

But to-day it was different. He had helped her to get her 
horse out of his difficulties ; lost the run in consequence ; and 
their ways home lay together. Under the circumstances there 
was nothing at all extraordinary in his riding home with her as far 
as Selwick ; if anyone heard of his having done so, nothing could 
possibly be said about it that could do her any harm, 

Now, as it happened, Tom Atherton was begining to chafe at 
being so coolly ignored in the hunting field. At first, before his 
flirtation with Miss Dunstable had been thoroughly established, 
he had been willing enough to be made much of by her one day 
and cut the next. Anything to please her and win her friendship 
then ; but now her friendship was won, and, owing to the many 
secret meetings which had taken place between them, he not 
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only stood upon securer ground, but he had Miss Mary 
Dunstable, unknown to herself, just a little in his power. 

We cannot take a false step and stand firmly on our feet at 
one and the same time ; and Mary had taken several false steps 
by this time, and did not stand firmly on her feet at all. 

The manner in which she had passed him by, with the stiffest 
and coldest of bows, at the meet that morning, had annoyed 
Tom Atherton not a little ; and the remembrance of it was still 
rankling in his breast. His affairs were growing daily more 
serious ; and some of his creditors were beginning to be very 
importunate On more than one occasion lately Miss Dun- 
stable had led him to believe that she would probably end by 
marrying him ; and he felt that the case was urgent, and that if 
she was going to do so she must do it soon. 

Only a very few days ago she had given him a half-promise 
that she would be his wife, and to be cut to-day{by her was not 
likely to be otherwise than irritating. 

That her promises were of a very pie-crusty order he had 
already discovered ; and he was well aware of the fact that if 
some other suitor, to whom Miss Dunstable took a fancy, were 
to appear upon the scene, his own chances would be extremely 
small. 

And yet, were she to throw him over, he knew that he could 
make things very unpleasant for Miss Dunstable; and the 
knowledge that Miss Dunstable must be aware of this, gave him 
both hope and courage. 

He was very desirous of making her his wife ; very anxious, 
indeed, to secure the fortune which some day must be hers, and 
the support which he believed Lord Leftbury would give him, if 
he became the husband of his only child ; but, putting his anxiety 
aside, Mr. Thomas Atherton was very far indeed from being a 
prudent young man. He had gambled away a very large fortune: 
already, and now it was not at all unlikely that he would throw 
away another in a fit of temper, just because he lacked enough 
strength of character and coolness of head to enable him to play 
his part thoroughly well. 

Mary, in spite of the help which he had so recently given her, 
and the run which he had lost in consequence, was in far from a 
gracious humour as they set off homewards. The fact that she 
had lost the run was all-important, and very fully occupied her- 
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mind ; that he had done so also, and that the fault lay with her, 
never seemed to strike her. 

Perhaps her ill-humour was the last straw, perhaps the remem- 
brance of the bow she had bestowed upon him at the meet was 
too fresh in his memory; be that as it may, for the first time 
Tom Atherton allowed her to see that he had two sides to his 
character, and that the side she had so far believed to be the 
only one, was by no means the strongest. 

“Look here, Mary,” he began, somewhat suddenly, as they 
turned out of the fields into the high road. “I want to talk 
to you.” 

And the tone he used caused Mary to “look here” at him 
very quickly indeed, not without considerable surprise. 

“Do you think it’s exactly pleasant? This state of affairs 
which is going on between us ?” he continued, in the same blunt, 
sullen manner. “Because if you do, I don’t, you know. I see 
no fun in it, I'll be shot if I do!” 

“T do not know what you mean, Mr. Atherton!” replied Mary 
haughtily, after a moment’s pause, during which she had been 
too dumbfounded to say a word. 

“Oh, yes you do,” was the shortly given retort. “You know 
very well indeed. You know that you treat me disgracefully, 
and that very few men would stand it.” 

“Indeed!” said Mary coldly. “And since when did you 
make that discovery ?” 

“ Since the cubbing began,” replied Tom, quite undaunted by 
her tone. “ And if you imagine I like it, you are mistaken, 
for I don’t.” 

“T really never took the trouble to imagine anything about 
it,” returned Miss Dunstable. “But now that I begin to think 
about it, I really cannot imagine what induces you to speak to 
me like this.” 

And it was then that Tom Atherton pulled himself up, and 
began to act more prudently. “Cannot you?” he replied, in a 
very different, and far humbler, tone of voice. ‘Cannot you 
see that you are driving me nearly wild ?—that you hold out 
hope to me one day, and withdraw it the next? No fellow, not 
being made of cast iron, could stand it, Mary!”—here for a 
second or two he paused, then added in a lower tone—* Not if 
they loved you as I do, you know.” 
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For several minutes Mary remained silent. She was thinking 
everything over, very deeply indeed. The rough, unpolished 
tone he had so recently adopted had not jarred upon her nerves 
as they would have done upon those of a more refined woman. 
No! instead of their having done that they had acted in a very 
different way. They had taught her that Tom Atherton was 
not quite such a mere tool in her hands as she had imagined 
him to be, and in consequence he had risen in her estimation 
considerably. 

“It is difficult—our position,” she murmured at last, in accents 
that were almost apologetic. or, as she told herself, standing 
in daily risk of exposure as she was, she could not afford to let 
Tom Atherton slip through her fingers. And that he might 
wish to do so, unless treated better than he had been treated so 
far, now crossed her mind for the first time. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “And most trying! Mary, cannot we 
put an end to it ?” 

“T do not see how,” she replied thoughtfully. “If my father 
hears a word of it he will put an end to it soon enough, of 
that there is no doubt; but I can see no other way out of the 
difficulty, at present.” 

This was diplomatic; and Mary instinctively knew it. It 
brought young Atherton to his bearings far sooner than any 
other course she could possibly have adopted. 

“And you do not really care for me?” he pleaded softly. 
“You do not care enough for me to risk your father’s 
displeasure ?” 

Mary was quite silent again for some time; then she glanced 
‘sideways at him and asked herself if she really did care in the 
least for him or not. 

He was not a bad-looking young fellow, take him all in all. 
He had a rather fine figure, and a passably good-looking face. 
He had far from a bad seat upon his horse, too, and in his pink 
coat really looked very like a gentleman. 

Mary hesitated in her own mind as to whether she cared for 
him personally or not; but as to whether she cared for the 
fortune which his father had made by selling shoes, she had no 
hesitation about that question at all. And she made up her 
mind then and there that at all costs he must be kept in a good 
humour. 
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“JT do not say that,” she replied slowly at last. 

“Then why not let us put an end toall our difficulties by 
marrying ?” he urged, with a very fair display of agitation. “It 
would all come right afterwards, you know. Mary, darling; 
don’t say no! A fellow can’t go on like this; it’s simply 
maddening. And if only you would——” here he suddenly 
drew up and, laying his hand on one of hers, allowed a silence 
to follow which he knew was just then more expressive than 
words. 

“Are you so sure it would come right?” she enquired 
presently, in a cautious manner. 

For a moment the doubt which her question expressed took 
him aback ; then, telling himself that he was quite sure it would 
all come right, he made a very bold stroke indeed. 

“And if it should not, Mary?” he exclaimed passionately. 
“Would not my love for you compensate for his? I will never 
say you nay about a single thing. I will devote my whole life 
to you. You shall have everything in the world you wish for 
that money can buy or love can give you. We will live where 
you like and do what you like. If only you will be my wife.” 

He little knew how greatly he was tempting her. In her 
present position she stood in imminent danger of becoming a 
penniless nobody; a mere object of pity, subject to Lord 
Leftbury’s charity. Whereas he offered her a secured position 
in which, if she no longer belonged to the county, she would 
still be looked upon as a great personage amongst a certain set, 
because she had wealth at her command to back her up. Even 
should the discovery of her birth become known, she felt that 
as Tom Atherton’s wife, and with his fortune to support her, she 
could hold her own very well, and brave it out. 

“TI do not say that I will not, Tom,” she replied gently. 
“Some day.” 

“Don’t add that ‘some day,’ Mary!” he pleaded. “I want 
you at once. Cannot you see that my patience is nearly worn 
out ?” 

“Do not hurry me too much,” was the low reply. “I promise 
to be your wife, Tom. Be contented with that for to-day.” 
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ce 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
LORD LEFTBURY IS REASSURED. ' 
WHEN Mary entered the drawing-room that same evening, after t 


having changed her mud-bespattered habit for a comfortable, 
warm-toned, Indian silk tea-gown, the very first thing she 
noticed was the fact that Aunt Elizabeth was looking unusually 
fussed and nervous. 

Mary was by no means an observant young woman ; indeed 
she was generally far too much engrossed in herself and her 
own doings and sayings to have very much thought left for 
other people. When people are so very greatly wrapped up in 
themselves, they are often apt to forget that besides themselves 
there are one or two other people in the world. And it was so 
with Mary Dunstable ; as a rule she lived in a kingdom entirely 
her own. 

But on this evening in question, even she noticed that Aunt 
Elizabeth was in a state of ill-suppressed excitement, and that 
things had evidently have been going awry with her. 

That she was herself implicated in the matter did not at first 
strike her ; but she was not long left in ignorance as to the true 
state of affairs. 

“Mary, my dear,” began the old lady nervously, as soon as 
she had handed her her tea. “Iam sure I do not know where 
your dear father has been to-day, or whom he has seen ; but 
somebody or other has upset him very much, by telling him 
some terrible gossip that is going on about F 

“Well?” enquired her niece calmly, helping herself to a piece 
of muffin as she spoke. “Goon. It really can’t matter much 
after all. Is it so very terrible that it cannot be mentioned ?” 

“My dear Mary,” replied Aunt Elizabeth in a tragic whisper. 
“It is about you.” 

Mary paused in the act of lifting her tea-cup to her lips, and 
fora moment the colour rose into her cheeks and dyed them 
cherry red. Then she drew herself together, drank her tea until 
the cup was empty, and putting it down, looked up straight into 
her aunt’s face. 
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“ About me?” she returned, with an amused smile. “ This is 
really exciting! Now I do wonder greatly what gossip anybody 
can possibly have invented about me.” 

“Then it is not true?” questioned Aunt Elizabeth, in a tone 
of immense relief. 

“It? True? Whatis it? And how can it be true?” was 
the unruffled reply. 

“My dear, I really hardly like to tell you. Of course we 
never ought to have believed that there could be a word of truth 
init. It is so very dreadful,” was the confused, nervous reply. 

“Oh, don’t hesitate!” replied Miss Mary reassuringly. “JZ 
shall not mind.” 

“Well, it was something about you and—and a young man.” 

Mary laughed. 

“A young man! oh, this really is amusing! And when, 
with the exception of those Bleak boys, there is no young man 
within ten miles of here.” 

“ It—it is the son of that Mr. Atherton who has bought 
Selwick, Mary.” 

With an assumption of haughty indignation that proved her 
to be an actress of no mean order, Mary drew up her fine figure 
until she looked quite imposing. 

“Is it?” she returned, with suppressed anger in her tone. 
“Well, I must say that is rather more than a joke. I hope 
papa gave his informant to understand that that sort of gossip 
is not exactly what one likes.” 

“Oh, certainly he did, Mary! Do not doubt it!” was the 
quick reply. “It annoyed your father very much, as you may 
imagine.” 

“ Naturally,” agreed Mary quietly. 

“ And—and, my dear, there is vo truth in it?” questioned the 
old lady, after a pause, in a tone of mingled nervousness and 
anxiety. 

“Aunt Elizabeth!” exclaimed Mary sharply. “I really am 
obliged to you. I should hardly have thought you would have 
required me to assure you that I am not in the habit of flirting 
with young men of the class to which young Mr. Atherton 
belongs.” 

“T hoped not, Mary. Indeed, my dear, I could not believe it. 
I only feared that perhaps you might have acted a little im-: 
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prudently. I knew that the Miss Athertons had made your 
acquaintance, and I was afraid that perhaps you might have 
extended your friendship to their brother,” was the gravely 
given reply. 

“Thank you,” returned Mary, with rising ire. “Since I must 
deny it to you, let me do so most emphatically. And now, for 
goodness’ sake, do let me hear no more about it.” 

“What you have said is a great relief to me, Mary; and I 
most certainly shall mention the subject no more; but your 
father has been upset, and I do not think that he will be satisfied 
until he has talked the matter over with you,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“ That he should wish to do so much surprises me,” returned 
Mary calmly. “I really should have imagined that he would 
have been desirous of keeping such a very disagreeable report 
from my ears.” 

And, her tea finished, she drew a chair up to the fire, and 
sitting down in it, began to read. 

She turned over the pages of the book in her hand with much 
regularity, and apparently was far more absorbed in it than she 
usually was with the books she read. As a rule, she skipped 
six pages, and then glanced over the seventh if she thought it 
looked amusing; the lighter the book was, and the more she 
could skip it, the better she liked it ; but to-day she apparently 
was reading the pages before her just as they came, word for 
word. 

As to what the book happened to be about, she had not the 
very remotest idea though ; she was thinking far too deeply to 
permit her mind to wander to her book. She knew that even if 
she could succeed in allaying the suspicion which this gossiping 
friend of her father’s had raised within his breast, the fact that 
it had once passed through it would render all farther inter- 
course with her lover a very difficult and dangerous matter. 

It was most annoying that this report of what was going on 
should have reached her father’s ears. Nothing could well have 
been more so. Of course, possibly she might brave the matter 
out well enough for the time being, but hereafter it would make 
things much more difficult than they had been so far. And the 
existing state of affairs had,in Mary’s opinion, been so very 
admirable and advisable. Now she might have to choose 
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between one of two courses, both of them equally distasteful. 
She might have to choose between marrying Tom Atherton 
off-hand, or giving him up altogether; neither of which she 
wished at all to do. 

Not three hours ago, riding home by his side, Mary had not 
felt so very sure that she did not wish to marry him. She 
thought him good-looking, and he had been very attentive and 
devoted ; and she had told herself that a woman might do far 
worse than become his wife. Now, the glamour of his presence 
gone, a different side of the question presented itself to her, and 
she felt that she had no wish whatever to be hurried. 

But when her father entered the room a little iater on, his 
grave face warned her that, unless she could so far reassure him 
as to make him believe that the report he had heard was utterly 
wanting in foundation, she might very possibly be hurried into 
either marrying Tom Atherton, or giving him up. 

Lord Leftbury tried in vain to appear quite at his ease ; to his 
open, downright nature this was impossible. His faith in Mary 
had received a severe shock that afternoon, and, because of its 
former magnitude, he had felt it very keenly. He told himself 
that he did not believe a word of it; that it must be utterly 
untrue ; and yet in his heart of hearts he did not feel so very 
sure about it; he was one of those people who believe that 
where there is smoke there must be a fire of some sort or other 
not very far away. 

Not a word upon the subject did he say until he had finished 
his tea; but he was unusually silent and pre-occupied as he 
sat there in his own especial armchair near the fire in the 
drawing-room that evening, and when he rose to go, he asked 
Mary to accompany him. He had something to say to her 
privately. 

Mary rose with the utmost readiness, and, assuming the usual 
affectionate, gentle manner, which she reserved especially for 
his benefit, she laid her hand lightly on his shoulder, and passed 
through the doorway by his side. 

Whilst in the drawing-room, she also had been unusually 
silent and quiet that evening, but no sooner was the drawing- 

room door closed, and she found herself alone with him, than 
her manner underwent a complete change. 
She stopped short abruptly in the middle of the hall, and 
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looked full in the kind blue eyes which Lord Leftbury turned 
questioningly towards her. 

Very few people would have believed it possible that Mary 
Dunstable could have looked so sympathetic and lovable and 
womanly as she looked then, standing there by the side of the 
man who believed himself to be her father; but Lord Leftbury 
smiled at her, and saw nothing surprising in her, to him she had 
been always so. 

“What is it, dear?” she questioned softly. “Something is 
troubling you. I saw that the moment you came into the 
room.” 

He smiled. At that moment his trouble seemed to have 
vanished. He blamed himself deeply for ever having believed 
in the vicinity of the fire. 

“Nothing, dear, nothing!” he returned quickly. “I only 
want to consult you about something which I have heard 
to-day.” 

By this time they had moved on across the hall, towards the 
library, and they now entered it. Lord Leftbury closed the 
door, and with a courtesy which, I fear, is to be called old- 
fashioned, drew an armchair nearer the fire, and indicated that 
he wished his daughter to sit down. 

She smiled as she did so, and then, when he was seated 
opposite her, on the other side of the hearth-rug, she looked 
gravely across the space between them—once again, straight 
into his eyes. Mary: knew very well that to look anyone fully in 
the face, like that, was to declare an open, straight-forwardness 
of conduct and character such as she had always, so far, 
succeeded in persuading her father to believe was her- strongest 
point. 

“ Aunt Elizabeth said something about some report, which 
you have heard to-day, Papa,” she began, in a quiet, matter-of- 


fact tone of voice, “ and which has annoyed you. Of course, 


these kind of things ave annoying; one cannot help allowing 
them to annoy one, I know. And yet, dear, one ought to be 
able to help it, somehow. It is rather zuzfra dig., is it not, to 
take any notice of such little passing nothings at all ?” 

“ Perhaps so, Mary,” agreed Lord Leftbury. “ I suppose that, 


as you say, we ought to be above it ; but we are not, my dear ; 
none of us are.” 
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“But it is such a very improbable, impossible report, this, 
Papa,” continued Mary, quietly. “ No one could possibly believe 
that there was a word of truth in it, for a single instant ; so I 
really do not see that it matters, either one way or the other.” 

“ But that is just it, Mary. It seems that people do believe in 
it. That it is talked about all over the county.” 

Mary raised her shoulders in a manner expressive of surprise 
and incredulity. “ It seems impossible to believe it,” she replied 
calmly. 

“From what Warden said, I fear that it is true, never- 
theless,” returned Lord Leftbury. “And I must honestly confess 
that I find it annoying.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Mary, with a touch of indignation in her tone, 
“ T wonder how Sir James Warden would like it, if anyone told 
him that that dreadful young man was supposed to be in love 
with one of 4zs daughters.” 

“ He would like it no better than I do, Mary ; and I think he 
meant to act as he would be acted by, in telling me about it. I 
do not blame him for mentioning it; but what I do find annoy- 
ing is an inward conviction I have that he does not wholly 
disbelieve in the gossip himself !” 

Mary looked incredulous again. “Impossible, Papa!” she 
exclaimed. “I really think that you must be mistaken ; knowing 
me so well as he does, I can hardly believe that he can believe a 
word of it.” 

“One would have thought not,” was the quiet, rather stifly- 
given reply. Then there followed a pause. Presently Lord 
Leftbury looked up, as if a new thought had just entered his 
mind. “ You know the Miss Athertons, I believe, Mary, from 
what your Aunt Elizabeth tells me?” he continued, thought- 
fully. 

“Y—es, Ina way,” replied Mary, in a tone which certainly 
indicated that the way was a very insignificant one. 

“Going nowhere, as I have done latterly, I really know so 
little of what is going on here,” returned Lord Leftbury. “ But, 
tell me, Mary—where do you meet these people? Are they 
presentable ?” 

“Oh, I meet them at lots of places,” was the quick reply. 
“Chiefly at Morescliffe, perhaps. But they go nearly every- 
where.” 
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“Now, do they?” said Lord Leftbury, in a rather cynical 
tone. 

“On big occasions, of course, Papa,” Mary hurried to ex- 
plain; instantly taking her cue from his tone. “ Big garden- 
parties, and dances, and those kind of entertainments, you 
know. Of course, when I said they went everywhere, that was 
what I meant.” 

“ Ah,” murmured his lordship. “ And at those kind of enter- 
tainments you meet these Miss Athertons—and are civil to 
them ?” 

“ Yes, civil,” replied Mary, half-doubtfully. “I hope I am 
civil, Papa; but, as you know, I never had any especial talent 
for doing the civil to those sort of people. I fear I am not 
enough of a humbug to make myself really pleasant unless I like 
people ; but I certainly ¢vy to be czvil, because I know it annoys 
you if I am not. 

Lord Leftbury smiled. Her tone and words seemed to have 
cleared away any little doubt which might have been troubling 
him. “I hardly fancied that you would be likely to care for 
the sisters of that young Mr. Thomas Atherton,” he said drily. 
“Nor should I, for a single moment, have believed it possible, 
had not your Aunt Elizabeth given me to understand that they 
were friends of yours.” 

“ Friends of mine! The Miss Athertons?” exclaimed Mary, 
laughingly. “ Poor, dear, Aunt Elizabeth! How very funny 
she is sometimes! Have you ever seen the Miss Athertons, 
Papa?” 

“ Not that I know of, Mary,” replied Lord Leftbury. “But I 
once had the felicity of meeting their brother, and—and I—— 
It’s all very well, Mary ; but it’s confounded impertinence, this 
report—and nothing short of it!” he broke out, hotly. 

“ Undoubtedly,” agreed Mary, calmly. 

And then there was another pause. Lord Leftbury was 
evidently trying to curb his ire for the time being ; and the girl 
he believed to be his daughter was thinking very deeply. 

“Where did you meet the young man?” she enquired, 
presently, in a tone of well-assumed unconcern. 

“ Never mind that, my dear,” was the quiet reply. “ And now 
I must ask you to run away, for I have a lot of letters to write 
before post-time.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A HAPPY SUGGESTION. 


SEVERAL weeks had passed by since Mary had so unblushingly 
assured Lord Leftbury that there was no truth at all in the 
gossip which was raging throughout the neighbourhood about 
herself and young Mr. Thomas Atherton. 

Lord Leftbury—whose implicit belief in her had only been 
momentarily shaken, by the gravity of the manner of his old 
friend, Sir James Warden, when that gentleman had, after due 
thought and much hesitation, informed him of what was going 
on—had been fully reassured by Mary’s flat denial of the whole 
matter, and her manner of treating it. And Lord Leftbury, 
when once fully reassured, was far too broad-minded and 
upright a man to bestow another doubt upon the question. 

From the very first he had not believed it possible that his 
daughter could see anything attractive in such a very second- 
rate and unworthy young man as the millionaire boot and 
shoe maker’s son and heir; and having ascertained from her 
own lips that she not only did not approve of him at all, but 
barely had the pleasure of his acquaintance, there the matter 
ended. 

Unless he chanced to come across them himself, when they 
were holding one of those clandestine meetings of theirs, and 
which of late had been rather frequent occurrences, Mary had 
nothing further to fear on her father’s account. 

Before, there had always been the dread that some kind friend 
might bestow a word of warning ; now, having got that over in 
a satisfactory manner, any warning given would pass unheeded ; 
so that, so far, Sir James Warden’s well-meaning interference had 
but removed one of the most formidable obstacles out of Mary’s 
downward course. 

Only, of course, there always was a chance that Lord Leftbury 
might come across them when together, careful as they were to 
avoid all risk of it; and did he do so now, it is certain that that 
hot denial of Mary’s had rendered his doing so quite ten tim:: 
more undesirable than it had been before. 

21 
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As Mary knew instinctivcly, even while sitting in his library 
and giving that denial, Lord Leftbury, kind and good as he was, 
would not be likely to forgive a flirtation with such an arrant 
parvenu ; not likely certainly to do that, but even less likely to 
forgive a lie. There was just a chance that he might condone 
the one error ; but no possibility at all of his ever forgiving the 
other. 

Thus, for the time being, she had succeeded very effectually in 
pouring oil upon the troubled waters, but in them there now 
lurked many dangerous rocks and under-currents, and if a storm 
did come it would prove a very disastrous one. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Thomas Atherton, to whom she had confided 
the whole state of the case, had become very urgent in his 
desire for a speedy marriage. He argued that nothing could be 
more simple, and,that, as soon as the deed was done, Lord Left- 
bury would be certain to hold out a forgiving hand to his only 
child. 

To this Mary refused to give any satisfactory reply. Her 
father’s words had more than ever convinced her of the fact that, 
as the Honble. Miss Dunstable, she would be taking a terribly 
false step in marrying Tom Atherton, and she was deter- 
mined not to do so as long as there was the smallest chance of 
doing anything better, or, indeed, so long as her present position 
was secure. On the other hand she was equally resolved not to 
lose her hold over the young man. Her life at Dunstable was 
dull; her flirtation with him caused a pleasant diversion in it ; 
she was inclined to be impressionable, and had become just 
sufficiently attached to him to make her believe that she loved 
him ; he had an immense fortune, and her present position was 
terribly insecure. 

No, she would not elope with him, but she would not let him 
go, and the situation in which she now found herself placed was 
extremely difficult and trying. 

Therefore, when, one day towards the end of November, Lady 
Vi came over to Dunstable for the express purpose of proposing 
that Mary should accompany herself and Lord Morescliffe to 
Delton Carr, for a fortnight’s hunting with the Delton hounds, 
she caught eagerly at the idea, and accepted the invitation with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

If only for a fortnight it would be a great relief to leave home 
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just then. Added to this, Mary had always had a great wish to 
hunt with the Delton hounds. The Delton, as everybody knows, 
are a very crack pack of hounds indeed; and Mary had never 
hunted in the Shires. Now, like a great many other people who 
have hunted all their lives in one county only, Mary naturally 
considered that in the United Kingdom there was no hunting 
country to be compared to her own, and no hounds worth men- 
tioning on the same day as the Muddleton. She looked upon 
some of the members of the Muddleton Hunt as being quite 
the finest riders on record, and herself as one of the best of 
them. Of course she knew all about the Delton and their 
world-famed renown; and equally, of course, she believed that 
some of the crack Delton riders, whom one heard so much about, 
had only to come to Muddleton to learn what it meant to really 
ride straight over a stiff country, behind a first-rate pack of 
hounds. Still, she had always had a great wish to have a few 
days’ hunting at Delton Carr. Not with a view to admiring 
the Delton country and the Deltonites, but solely because she so 
very firmly believed that the Deltonites had only to see her go, 
and grant that never before had they seen any woman go so 
straight across country before. 

To go with the Morescliffes also met with her full approba- 
tion. Vi Desborough was a young woman who had been out in 
the world a great deal, and Mary knew that Vi Desborough 
would know everybody at Delton Carr whom it was in any way 
desirable to know. Then Lord Morescliffe was just the very 
best chaperon, in Mary’s opinion, that anyone could possibly con- 
ceive. He was still young enough to consider himself quite a 
young man, he had tearing high spirits, no idea whatever of 
interfering with any of his daughter’s arrangements, and 
amongst a certain set was a popular man. To go with Lord 
Morescliffe and his daughter for a fortnight to Delton Carr 
meant spending a very gay and lively fortnight, so small wonder 
that Mary hailed the prospect with delight. 

Lord Leftbury looked just a little grave when the idea was 
mooted to him. The excited, sparkling expression on Mary’s 
face made him feel very loth indeed to deny her what seemed to 
to be so great a pleasure ; and yet he much wished that the question 
of her going to Delton with the Morescliffe party never had been 
raised, and that Mary had not such a very great wish to go. 

a* 
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In his heart of hearts he did not approve of the plan at all; 
he would have much preferred her remaining at home, or, if she 
was so set on going, that she should go with somebody else ; and 
of course Aunt Elizabeth did her utmost to persuade him to 
refuse the necessary permission, being even more strongly 
opposed to the idea than he was; but Mary’s eager pleading 
carried all before it, and as usual she had her own way. 

So Mary, accompanied by Gingerbread and Galloper, with 
Gargrave in attendance, and Marie, a rather flighty young 
woman, who had recently entered her service as lady’s-maid, 
went off with Lord Morescliffe’s party to Delton Carr, and old 
Lord Leftbury and his sister Elizabeth were left once again in 
peace at Dunstable alone. 

Now it so chanced that Jennie Grant, who had not heard of 
Mary’s absence from home, came over to call at Dunstable for 
the first time since she had been at Dunbarton, on the second 
day after Mary’s departure. 

She had met Mary the preceding week, when that young lady 
had been taking one of her solitary rides, and on that occasion 
Mary had pressed her to fix a day on which she would come 
over to the Castle and spend the day with her. It had been 
characteristic of Mary to forget all about her invitation within 
an hour of the time it had been given, and yet she had had no 
excuse for doing so, because Jennie had given no definite reply 
without consulting Lady Constance, whom she always made it a 
rule to consult on every matter, however small. So she had 
given no reply at the moment, but had written that evening to 
ask if it would suit Mary if she came to see her on Thursday, 
the 3rd of December, and Mary had written back to say that 
that day would suit her admirably, as Thursdays were non- 
hunting days with the Muddleton hounds. 

Jennie had known and thought of this when she had proposed 
to go to the Castle on a Thursday, and it had not been without 
an inward struggle that she had made up her mind that it would 
be possible to enter Dunstable Castle again, now that she knew, 
unknown to Lord Leftbury, that she herself was his daughter, 
and that the girl he believed to be so, and idolised so much, was 
in truth only a usurper, and the child of parents who not only 
did not even belong to his own class, but had been a disgrace to 
that class to which they did belong. She had purposely refused 
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to go to Dunstable in time for luncheon, hoping by so doing to 
avoid meeting Lord Leftbury, and she had fixed three o'clock 
in the afternoon as the time for Mary to expect her. She had 
foreseen that she would have to stay until after tea, but the 
gentlemen at Dunbarton very seldom put in an appearance at 
tea-time, and Jennie hoped that possibly it might not be Lord 
Leftbury’s habit to do so either. 

In fact, Jennie did not like to refuse to go to Dunstable, 
because she knew that to do so would seem unnatural and 
ungrateful, but she felt very disinclined to meet her father, and 
not a little nervous as to how she might be able to face the 
ordeal of doing so and act a satisfactory false part. 

As it happened, the only person she saw at Dunstable that 
Thursday afternoon was the very man she was so anxious to 
avoid. Mary had gone to Delton Carr, old Miss Dunstable was 
in bed with a. severe cold, and Lord Leftbury happened to be 
coming down the broad steps at the Castle door at the very 
moment when one of the Dunbarton carriages, with Jennie 
sitting in it in solitary state, came bowling through the last of 
the old grey stone arches which led up to its approach. 

There was no man in England more courteous or hospitable 
than old Lord Leftbury, and no woman whom he more 
thoroughly liked or admired than Lady Constance Bleak. 
Seeing the Dunbarton carriage, he naturally concluded that 
Lady Constance was inside it, and hat in hand, with a smile on 
his kind, genial face, he hurried forward to receive her. 

Nor seeing that it was Jennie did his smile relax. Jennie had 
always been a favourite of his; the days when as a sunny- 
haired, bright-eyed little child she had lived as one of his own 
family at Dunstable, and made herself beloved by every member 
of the household by her pretty affectionate little ways and kind, 
open-minded disposition, were still warm in Lord Leftbury’s 
memory. Devoted as he was to Mary, still he had missed 
Mary’s little playfellow when she had left the Castle, and had 
almost unconsciously found it somewhat gloomier and less 
homelike when her light, childish footsteps had ceased to patter 
up and down the many corridors within its grey old walls. 
Jennie had been an exceptionally lovable child, and during the 
years she had spent in John Dutton’s cottage she had been an 
exceptionally charming, well-mannered young woman. Then 
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she was really very beautiful, and few men have any objection to 
a woman being very beautiful. At any rate, Lord Leftbury 
was not one of them; he hada strongly developed preference 
for pretty things, whatever those things might be, and was a firm 
upholder of the saying that “a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.” 

A minute later he was standing on the carriage step, Jennie’s 
slender little hand clasped firmly in his own. 

“My dear Jennie,” he exclaimed warmly, “I am really glad 
of this assurance that you have not forsaken us entirely. I have 


been fearing lately that you had quite forgotten all your old 
friends.” 


Jennie smiled. 


“JT am sure that you never could have thought that, my lord,” 
was all she said, her low, musical voice full of the deep feeling 
which the suggestion of her possible ingratitude stirred within her. 

For a moment or two Lord Leftbury made no reply; he 
glanced first at Jennie and then at the solemn six-foot footman 
who stood afew yards away, apparently deaf to all that was 
going on within hearing and blind to everything which he was 
not supposed to see. 

“Now that you are here, Jennie, you must certainly come in 
and have some tea,” he remarked with decision, as he spoke 
holding out his hand to assist her to alight. 

A momentary feeling of surprise caused Jennie to glance up 
into his face. “Miss Dunstable asked me to come this afternoon, 
my lord,” she remarked, quietly enough, however, as she rose 
quickly to descend the carriage steps. 

“Dear! dear!” murmured her father, as he walked beside 
her into the house. “ Mary is really dreadfully forgetful some- 
times! This is very naughty of her indeed, Jennie. She has 
gone to Delton Carr for a fortnight.” 

“ Oh, it is no matter at all, my lord,” exclaimed Jennie quickly, 
blushing crimson as she spoke, and hurriedly turning to retrace 
her steps. 

Lord Leftbury moved to her side and laid one of his wrinkled 
hands in an authoritative, kindly manner on her arm. By a 
movement of his head, he at the same time indicated to the 


Dunbarton coachman that he wished him to drive round to the 
stables. 
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“No, no, Jennie!” he exclaimed quickly. “I am not going 
to permit you to run away like this, Now that you are here, 
you must assuredly come in, just to show that you are not angry 
with Mary for her forgetfulness.” 

“But I could come any other day that was wished,” pleaded 
Jennie nervously. “ You were just going out, my lord, and why 
should I detain you? Really Lady Constance will send me over 
any day after Miss Dunstable’s return.” 

“ That we will remember, Jennie,” replied Lord Leftbury, with 
a smile. “ But meanwhile you must not be so rude as to run 
away just because you find nobody here except a stupid old 
gentleman.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jennie quickly, “ you know that it is only 
because I fear that I shall 14 

“Yes, yes, my dear, I know,” was the reassuring reply. “But 
your fears are quite unfounded. I know a certain young lady 
who is very fond of flowers, and nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to have her opinion as to whether 
the Dunstable conservatories are looking as gay as the Dun- 
barton ones just now. Come, Jennie, no further refusals this 
afternoon. Let us go round the gardens, and then have a cup 
of tea.” 

“You are very kind, my lord,” murmured Jennie, “ everyone 
seems to be so very kind, and I am so stupid, I never know how 
to show how much I feel it all.” 

He smiled and looked down very kindly at her, but made no 
immediate reply. 

“You are happy and comfortable at Dunbarton, Jennie?” he 
questioned presently, as they walked side by side towards the 
conservatories. 

He could not quite make out in his mind why Jennie’s cheeks 
became suddenly so pink. There really seemed to him to be 
nothing in his question to call forth a blush; but that she did 
blush was certain, although her voice was quite calm when she 
replied. 

“Very happy indeed, my lord,” she said quietly. “ Nobody 
could possibly be kinder to me than both Sir Reginald and Lady 
Constance are.” 

“Ah! I can quite believe that,” returned Lord Leftbury 
thoughtfully. “I know no more charming woman than Lady 
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Constance, and as to Blea, he is a really good fellow, no 
mistake about that.” 

And then for several seconds neither of them spoke. Lord 
Leftbury was by no means an inquisitive man, as a rule, about 
the affairs of others, but the question of why Jennie should have 
blushed was ‘puzzling him still. 

Perhaps there was a stronger bond of mutual understanding 
between him and his unknown daughter than either of them 
knew ; at any rate, as if able to read her thoughts, a minute 
later he had arrived at the truth of the matter. 

A suspicion which caused him grave uneasiness entered his 
mind ; but he said nothing about it just then, and they went 
through the conservatories together, talking the while of other 
matters. 

It was not until they had finished their inspection of his hot- 
houses, and had had some tea, that Lord Leftbury again referred 
to her life at Dunbarton ; when he did so, being a man, although 
he meant to act with much diplomacy, he went straight to the 
point at once, in a rather startling manner. 

“Young Bleak seems to be spending most of his long leave 
at home this year,’ he remarked with apparent unconcern. 
“That must be very nice for Lady Constance.” 

Jennie in vain tried to prevent that blush from again rising to her 
cheeks ; it was of no use at all. There seemed to be something 
pointed in Lord Leftbury’s remark, and even the way in which 
he avoided looking at her while speaking seemed suspicious. 
And she knew so well what he would think about it if he 
thought at all! He, her own father, would look upon any friend- 
ship between herself and Jack Bleak as being a most unfortunate 
and undesirable affair! He would consider her greatly to blame 
if she returned the Bleaks’ kindness by such base ingratitude, 
and his opinion of her would undergo a severe shock in conse- 
quence. 

It seemed just a little hard! And during the few seconds 
in which she paused before replying, Jennie thought very deeply 
as to the course of conduct she had best adopt. 

“Yes, it is very nice for Lady Constance,” she replied calmly 
at last. “She is devoted to him, and he to her.” 

Only that very morning had Jack been pleading hard for an 
early date to be fixed for their wedding ; nor had either Lady 
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Constance or Sir Reginald seemed to wish for a very long delay. 
Jennie had only been a couple of months at Dunbarton, but 
already they had seen enough of her to predispose them very 
greatly in her favour. 

Then both his parents simply worshipped Jack, and having 
once given their sanction to his engagement, and _ satisfied 
themselves that Jennie was worthy of him, they had no wish 
to stand in the way of his happiness. How thoroughly that 
was wrapped up in Jennie was very easy for them to see. 

The only difficulty lay in the thought of Lord Leftbury, and 
the very peculiar position in which Jennie was placed. They felt 
it was hardly right that Lord Leftbury’s only child should 
marry their son without either Lord Leftbury’s knowledge or 
consent. 

And as Jennie sat there in the Dunstable drawing-room, very 
many and varied feelings passed through her mind. Secrecy of 
any sort was extremely distasteful to her frank, open nature, and 
the position in which she now found herself seemed to enforce 
both secrecy and deception at every turn. 

Suddenly she raised her eyes from the burning embers upon 
which they had been fixed, and turned them slowly until they 
rested upon her father’s face. 

What a kind, honest, lovable face it was! Jennie did not feel 
satisfied with the reply she had given to that remark of his 
about Jack Bleak. After all, he was her father; and had not 
her engagement that very morning been openly declared a 
settled and decided thing. 

She, the only child of the man who sat there so near her on 
the other side of the broad, open hearth, was the last of her 
line; the last of a family who for generations had inhabited 
and inherited Dunstable Castle, and sat there in the very room 
in which she was now sitting as a stranger and a guest. 

Jennie felt strangely moved and agitated. For the first time 
a great doubt came to her as to whether she had any right to 
take upon herself to cast aside her rights and to put another 
woman in her place. 

She loved Dunstable ‘very dearly, and she also loved Lord 
Leftbury ; but it was not because she thought of what she was 
resigning and denying herself that Jennie felt that: first real 
qualm of conscience. No! It was because she suddenly seemed 
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to see things more clearly than before, and to realize that in 
spite of circumstances and any individual wish or will, she, 
and she alone, was Mary Dunstable, Lord Leftbury’s only 
child. 

And she decided there and then, during the few minutes’ 
silence which followed that remark of hers about Jack Bleak, 
that although she cou/d not tell her father that the Mary he so 
idolized was not his daughter, she would be open and candid 
with him as far as in her power lay. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LORD LEFTBURY IS SURPRISED. 


JENNIE’s eyes having reached her father’s face, she let them 
rest there in as calm and quiet a manner as she could command. 

“You like Captain Bleak, do you not, Lord Leftbury?” she 
enquired in a voice that shook a little ; and it was the first time 
that, in speaking to him, she had thus addressed him otherwise 
han as “my lord.” 

Lord Leftbury looked surprised ; the question was so direct 
and there was evidently some decided motive in it. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “I do not think any one could do 
otherwise.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Jennie, quietly, “very glad indeed.” 

Lord Leftbury naturally looked more surprised still. He was 
feeling not a little puzzled and perplexed. It was true that 
when Jennie had blushed in speaking of her life at Dunbarton, 
an unpleasant suspicion had entered his head that that blush 
might be accounted for by the fact that there was some little 
flirtation going on with one of Sir Reginald’s sons. He had 
hardly credited the idea though, because, knowing Jennie as he 
knew her, he had felt sure that she would not be at all a likely 
woman to permit any such flirtation to take place. He knew 
well what an open, straightforward disposition the girl had; 
and that she would do anything willingly which would be likely 
to annoy the Bleaks, after all their kindness to her, had seemed 
highly improbable. And yet, what could Jennie mean by sitting 
there with her eyes fixed anxiously upon his face, and, in spite 
of her evident effort to speak calmly, a tremor on her lips, and 
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blush upon her cheeks, as she earnestly asked him his opinion of 
Jack Bleak, and professed her satisfaction that it was a good 
one ? 

Hardly knowing what to say, he remained silent for several 
minutes, and then Jennie spoke again. 

This time her nervousness had quite got the better of her 
effort to be self-composed, and glancing into the fire as she 
spoke, she did so in a low, rather hurried tone of voice. 

“IT am very glad indeed that you like Jack Bleak,” she 
continued. “After all your kindness to me, it would have 
troubled me very much if you had not done so.” 

“Why would it have troubled you, Jennie?” enquired her 
father, quietly. 

“Because I am going to marry him,” was the surprising 
reply. 

Lord Leftbury was so dumbfounded by this announcement 
that he found not a word to say. All he could do was to gaze 
perplexedly at Jennie, as if in the hope of finding out whether 
it was she who was going out of her mind or he himself. 

After a few seconds Jennie continued speaking. 

“Of course, I know that I am not nearly good enough for 
him,” she said earnestly, “and that it is very, very kind of Sir 
Reginald and Lady Constance to give their sanction.” 

“They know all about it then ?” questioned Lord Leftbury, to 
whom this last piece of information seemed even more surprising 
than that which had preceded it. 

His astonishment indeed was too great for him to be able to 
conceal it ; and Jennie, who could not feel surprised by it, could 
not help feeling at the same time, that fate was dealing rather 
hardly with her. She knew that it was worse than foolish of 
her to resent Lord Leftbury’s manner of receiving the news of 
her engagement. She knew how she herself had felt about it 
formerly. How impossible it had seemed to her that she, Jennie 
Grant, could marry Sir Reginald Bleak’s eldest son! Of course, 
Lord Leftbury could not think otherwise than that the marriage 
was a most unsuitable one! Of course, he could not do other- 
wise than feel deeply how unfortunate the whole affair was for 
his old friends, the Bleaks, or be otherwise than greatly. per- 
plexed and surprised by the startling news that they had given 
their sanction to such a terribly undesirable affair. 
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Yes, of course, all this was natural. And equally, of course, 
had Jack sought Mary for his wife, Lord Leftbury, with a grave 
face, would have treated the matter in a very different way ! 

And the real Mary, sitting there as a stranger in her own 
home, felt it just a little hard that this should be. 

When Lord Leftbury next spoke, however, his manner had 
undergone a complete change. All its habitual courtesy had 
returned, and with it the kind interest and affection he had ever 
shown her. 

“Your news has naturally surprised me, Jennie,” he said, in a 
kind, earnest tone. “I was totally unprepared for it. But I 
cannot allow you to say that you are not good enough for Jack. 
As far as goodness goes, my dear, I know you well enough to 
say that you are good enough for anyone, and much too good 
for the generality of men.” 

Jennie smiled, and a very becoming tint of pink overspread 
her pretty face. 

“ But Jack Bleak is an especially nice young fellow,” continued 
her father in the same earnest tone, “and I assure you, that had 
you been my own daughter there is no man I know to whom 
I would sooner have given you.” 

For a few seconds Jennie seemed unable to make any reply to 
this kindly-meant speech. A curious sensation of nervousness 
had taken possession of her ; she hoped that it was not apparent, 
but she was certainly trembling in a very unaccountable manner, 
and her face had suddenly turned from cherry hue to white. 

“Had you been my own daughter !” 

That was what Lord Leftbury had said! and the words had 
thrilled and vibrated through Jennie’s frame, and had been a 
little shock for which she had been unprepared. But the 
assurance had been everything that could possibly be desired. 
If she had been his own daughter, there was no man he would 
sooner have given her to than Jack Bleak! Being his own 
daughter, she had thus, without his knowing it, gained his 
consent. 

“Everything seems almost too good to be true,” returned 
Jennie, gently, at last. “Ido not know how it is that everyone 
is so very, very kind, or why everything should be made so easy 
and happy for me.” 

Lord Leftbury, who had still been greatly exercised in his 
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mind as to how it could be possible that the Bleaks had given 
their consent to the marriage of their son and John Dutton’s 
step-daughter, was so charmed by Jennie’s manner, and the way 
she spoke, that his sympathies suddenly forsook the Bleaks’ 
cause and took up Jennie’s. He felt strongly the influence of 
this slender-figured, auburn-haired girl, with her large, speaking 
eyes, and her soft, musical voice. It had always been so; there 
was an especial attraction about Jennie Grant, a mutual affinity 
which drew them together, and made her a little different to 
anybody else. 

Why this should be was no mystery to Lord Leftbury. He 
considered it a curious chance that it should be so, and that was 
all. To no living soul had he ever mentioned it; it was a 
subject on which he could not speak, because it was too near 
and too dear to him; but he knew himself, and always had 
known, that it was a remarkable and marvellous likeness to his 
wife which caused him to feel so strangely interested in the girl, 
and endeared her to himso much. 

Looking into those dark blue eyes of Jennie’s he often caught 
an expression there which called up a host of memories of 
bygone days ; noting some little movement or gesture, a long 
forgotten scene would flash across his mind. 

It was a curious fact, of course—a very curious’ fact, indeed, 
that the child of his daughter’s nurse should thus strangely 
remind him in a hundred little ways of his wife; but Lord Left- 
bury was a practical, matter-of-fact man, and, as he well knew, 
these very curious likenesses between people, in no way connected 
to each other, very often do occur. It,was a strange coincidence 
and that was all. ‘ 

It was now for the first time that Jennie’s voice called up the 
memory of a voice he had not heard for nearly nineteen years. 
Perhaps it was owing to the fact that in addressing him, Jennie 
had never before spoken with so great a display of feeling and 
emotion. Her voice did not really resemble her mother’s at all, 
it much more nearly resembled Lord Leftbury’s own; but just 
then, in reply to that kind speech of his, something moved 
Jennie very greatly, and in her agitation there came a peculiar 
intonation into it, which sent a strange thrill deep down into 
her father’s heart. 

For several minutes Lord Leftbury made no reply to that 
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humble, grateful little speech of hers, and during those minutes 
it was not of Jennie he was thinking at all. 

His wife had been very, very dear to him, and although it 
was a great many years since she had died, she was still very 
dear to the man who had loved her so well and faithfully. 

Presently, however, he returned with a start from a world of 
dreams, and looked across the space which intervened between 
himself and the girl who had thus unconsciously conjured them 
up. All thought of the unsuitability of her marriage with Jack 
Bleak had gone. He saw only the lovely face and slender 
figure of the girl he had always admired and loved; and he 
forgot, as he was apt to do in Jennie’s presence, all about her 
parentage, and the class from which she sprang. 

“ T will tell you what it is, Miss Jennie,” he returned in as light 
a tone as he could command. “ Master Jack is an uncommonly 
lucky fellow, and you may tell him so from me! As to every- 
body being kind to you, my dear, so they ought to be. I have 
known you all your life, and it is my opinion that you area 
thoroughly good girl. I shall tell Lady Constance so, the very 
next time we meet, and I am not in the least afraid of making you 
conceited by saying this to you, because I know that to do that 
is not in anybody’s power.” 

To be praised to one’s face is always confusing. Jennie’s 
cheeks had quite regained a cherry hue. What she might have 
said, had he given her time to speak, it is hard to say, for before 
she had recovered herself sufficiently to say a word he spoke 
again. This time he asked her a direct question, and one which 
it was easy enough to answer. 

“Have you told John Dutton, Jennie?” he inquired, in quite 
a different tone of voice. 

“Yes,” she replied quietly, “I called at the cottage on my 
way here, and it so happened that he was there. He had been 
out all the morning and had only returned for his dinner a few 
minutes before I arrived. I was very glad to see him. I wished 
to tell him all about it myself.” 

Lord Leftbury nodded his head thoughtfully. It was a trick 
of his and indicated approval. “I am glad you saw him,” he 
said gravely, “he’s a good man is your step-father, Jennie, and 
you must not forget the past in the happy future that is before 
you.” 
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“T shall never do that, you may be sure,” was the quiet reply. 

“No, my dear,” returned Lord Leftbury. “ You would never 
do so, of that I amvery sure. But a good many people might, 
under the circumstances.” 

Jennie quickly raised her head and let her eyes meet her 
father’s. “I am sorry you have such a bad opinion of a good 
many people, Lord Leftbury!” she said gently, but something 
in her tone had a touch of hauteur in it, and again she reminded 
him of her mother. 

“T stand reproved, Jennie,” he replied, with an effort adopting 
a lighter tone of voice. “But I am not going to plead guilty. 
Mary often tells me that I am deceived and humbugged by 
everyone, that I place far too implicit faith in my fellow men, 
and I believe that she is right.” 

“Perhaps!” said Jennie with a smile. “ But it is far the 
better fault of the two, is it not?” 

“T really do not know,” replied Lord Leftbury. “I am not 
quite sure.” 

“Oh, but Iam!” was the quick retort. “And now, if you 
please, may I order the carriage ?” 

But although Jennie left Dunstable with a smile upon her lips, 
her face became very grave as she drove back to Dunbarton. 
She could not help thinking very deeply over the strangeness of 
the position in which she was placed, and the deception she had 
to keep up so as to retain it. 

“Even if it were not for Mary, he never could accept me as a 
daughter,” she kept saying to herself. “It would break his 
heart. He was very kind and good, but one can see how it is. 
He is horrified and disgusted by the idea of my marrying Jack, 
he looks upon me as being only fitted for the class in which I 
have spent so many years. Fancy his thinking I might become 
ashamed of the past! That showed me so plainly how it was 
with him. Oh! I can never, never undeceive him! but I wish 
that he had spared me that.” 

And meanwhile, Lord Leftbury, with a face as grave as 
Jennie’s, was seated before the fire in his library alone. Some- 
thing, he knew not what, had carried his thoughts back into the 
past. Into that past where a woman with a low voice and gentle 
manner had been everything in life to him, and existence had 
had something dearer and brighter in it than it had now. And, 
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although he had grown accustomed to life as it was now, the 
memory of that time when it had been very different brought an 
expression of pain into Lord Leftbury’s kind blue eyes; and he 
knew that it was only because he had grown accustomed to it 
that he found the present endurable at all. 

He loved Mary very dearly. Was she not the only child of 
that wife who had been all in all to him? Could he do other- 
wise than idolize the only real link left between them now? 
Was not Mary ever attentive and affectionate, and a most 
devoted daughter? How could he do otherwise than love her ? 
Was she not the only living soul belonging to him whom he had 
to love, and take any real interest in? 

All that! But Mary lacked something; although even to 
himself he would not confess it. Attentive and affectionate as 
she ever appeared to be, there was a lack of sympathy and heart 
about her, which he, without knowing it was wanting even, had 
always missed. 

And in Jennie’s dark blue eyes that afternoon, Lord Leftbury 
had discovered his loss. You could fathom the depth of her 
heart in those speaking eyes of Jennie’s ; and, as her father told 
himself, it had a depth in it such as Helen’s had had, but Mary’s 

did not attain. 


(To be continued.) 





